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CHRONICLE. “ committed on an officer of the law whose only crime 
a “was executing his duty on a mischievous clerical 
Rem Putin. OME political news at the end of last | “ agitator. ”——On' Monday good‘ Unionist ‘meetin 
week was almost non-existent, and | were held in Northern and Southern Ireland séapeiaiviey 


the details of the Stepney and North Meath Election 
petitions were of an unexciting character—the latter, 
though lively enough in themselves, being merely a 
repetition of what was already known as having happened 
in the Southern division of that ancient kingdom. 
There was little revival at the beginning of the present 
week, but there were the usual rumours about the 
extent to which Ministers had made up their minds 
before separating for the Christmas holidays. 

On Wednesday morning men looked for the result 
of Sir Epwarp REeEp’s meeting with his constituents 
at Cardiff, and were not surprised to find Gladstonians 
and anti-Gladstonians interpreting it rather differ- 
ently. The first, of course, dwelt on Sir Epwarp’s 
disavowal of any mutinous tendencies ; the second on 
his repeated refusal to pledge himself to any Abra- 
cadabra that happens to be signed W. E. G. 

Yesterday morning there were rumours of Ministers 
and ex-Ministers sitting i’ the sun; but the only 
voices crying in the political wilderness at home were 
those of Mr. CourtNey and Mr. LapoucHERE. The 
Gladstonian newspapers quote the former as repeating 
his approval of the Eviction Commission, and of 
Mr. Justice MaTHEW’s qualifications, but ingeniously 
omit his statement that this was what he had thought, 
and his addition that the whole thing was ‘‘a dismal 
“ disappointment.” As for Mr. LaBOUCHERE, we have 
been trying for years to find out what noble character 
of ancient times he resembles, and have only now 
discovered it. Mr. LasoucHERE has written to some 
one that he is very much against Pauper immigration 
into England, and that the occupation of Uganda is 
horrid. This is ‘“ Delenda est hago” pure and 
simple; and Mr. tine 


us, UATO. 
their cue from Mr. MorLey, 
were pleading “ Let bygones be by- 
“ gones ” to certain Donegal prisoners. So 


a petition at Christmas-time, of course, 
ought not to be neglected—especially when the first 
“bygones ” means “ Murder of the most bratal kind 


—Colonel SaunpErson speaking at Lurgan, and Lord 
CasTLETOWN, Mr. PLUNKETT, and Mr. Suir Barry at 
Cork. Both were cheerful, and the fact is that a 
heaven-born Irish leader might just now make Ireland 
Unionist. But where is he?——The Eviction Com- 
mission sat again in Dublin on Tuesday, and Sir James 
MarTHEw took anotlier hand in that not ‘particularly 
dignified game at long bowls round the corner‘with the 
Land Commissioners which he had originally forced on 
Mr. Commissioner Lyncu. 
cgereign and Yesterday week the blow which had been 
Afsirs. so long suspended fell upon the ‘Panama 
Directors. Either to show their own innocence or, 
more probably, frightened by the narrowness of the 
majority the day before, M. Risot’s Government 


oF 


ordered Directors’ arrest.” M. Lessers. himself ~ 


is understood not to be in a condition for an —- 
taken against him ; but his son, M. CaaRLEs, M 

FonTaNE (whom the papers, doubtless remembering 
NaPoLeon’s Minister, presented. with an unn 

final s),' and M. Sans-Leroy were arrested, others 
escaping by accidental or designed absence. Some- 
what contradictory news came from Lagos and from 
French sources as to the state of things in Dahomey. 
The Italian Ministry had secured alarge majority for 
its financial proposals. In Russia four men had been 
sentenced to death and nearly fourscore to terms of 
imprisonment for participation in the cholera riots at 
Mariapol. The NizaM-UL-MULK, the Chitral “ rightful 
“ heir,” was said to have established himself in that 
country, and to have invited the presence of an Eng- 
lish Resident. 

Very gloomy accounts of crop prospects in “Madras 
came on Monday morning; but order was said to reign 
in Chitral. The country inland from Souakim was 
reported as quieting down again. Some revulsion of 
feeling seems to have taken place in Paris as to the 
Panama Directors, their arrest being as & 
purely selfish move on the part of the Government. 
An agitation was being got up in Germany against the 
reported intention of Bruty their» Emperor to raise 
instead of “ ‘bating ” the tax — beer. ene 
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Conference, one of the most futile gatherings of 
modern times, adjourned, nominally till May 30. 

The news of Tuesday morning was again very small, 
concerning chiefly Panama and the failure of New- 
foundland (which seems to be, for a small community, 

y ill to live wi’) to come to any understanding with 


Panama further relieved foreign telegrams for readers 
on Wednesday morning. The matter had at last as- 
sumed full ‘South Sea” proportions. Leave was asked 
for the prosecution of five Senators and five Deputies, 
half of whom have been Ministers, while almost all are 

well-known men. In the Chamber itself M. 
Rovuvier—the chief, as far as official position goes, of 
the accused—took a decidedly Coriolanian line, and a 
violent scene, with promise of divers duels, followed. M. 
Cortu, the absent Director, returned and surrendered, 
and, generally speaking, the plot thickened consider- 
ably. It has long been known to those who watch 
French life narrowly that, under the Republic, a large 
proportion of politicians and pressmen has become 
utterly corrupt, and the only question is whether the 
proportion is not too large to allow of a thorough ex- 
posure. 

It was reported on Thursday that there was a very 
uneasy feeling in the Paris press, which (see above) 
is not surprising ; that Chitral was panes down, and 
that fresh deaths have resulted from the blackleg 
poisonings at Homestead. 

The first of the duels above referred to, that between 
those two noted fire-eaters MM. D&rouLipE and 
CLEMENCEAU, came off on Thursday, and was—what 
French pistol duels usually are now. The ferocious 
combatants, after a great squabbling of seconds, were 
placed twenty-five yards apart, without leave to ad- 
vance, and exchanged shots—three say some, six say 
others, apparently on the conscientious ground that two 
bullets, one from each pistol, go toashot. Nobody was 
hurt, and the whole thing cost only the time and the cart- 
ridges, M. ANDRIEUX—a decidedly formidable person, 
and much more fort than most Frenchmen of the day, 
though not exactly of statesman calibre —gave evidence 
before the Panama Committee. In America true bills 
had been found in the Homestead Affaire des Poisons, 
and a Bill for suspending silver purchases had been 
introduced into Congress before it rose for the Christmas 
holidays. 

Election The Stepney inquiry was on Monday 
_ Petitions. remarkable for an obiter dictum of Mr. 
Justice Cave’s, when evidence had been given showing 
that the petitioners were men of straw, and the whole 
thing a “ put up” one. The judge remarked that this 
did not matter, as they were only there to ascertain 
the truth about the charges. This isa noble sentiment, 
and, as a judge says it, no doubt it is law till a higher 
judge or more judges shall say differently ; whether it 
is for the public advantage that things should be so 
may, with the utmost respect to the Court and the com- 
pletest disclaimer of any prejudgment of the facts, be 
doubted. The “ Heads I-win, tails you lose” manner 
in which petitions are now being brought, and the un- 
due protection which abstention from claiming the 
seat confers upon sporting petitioners, are very gross 
evils. Of them, however, more hereafter. For the 
present it mattered little. Mr. Justice Cave and his 
colleague, who had in former trials this winter shown 
themselves rather “‘ hanging judges,” were in a lenient 
mood this time, and declined to unseat Mr. Isaacson ; 
regarding his own conduct as blameless, and that of 


‘his agents, though illegal, as of the kind which the 


law leaves it to the discretion of the judges to pardon. 
As the agent’s indiscretion extended even to the 
sorte —— of destroying accounts, he is rather 

cky ; though certainly it would have been hard on 
Mr. Isaacson had it gone otherwise. 


Non-Political Mr. BaLFouR spoke at Manchester on 

Speeches. Monday on Technical Education. On the 
same day the Duke of CamsrinGe distributed the 
Volunteer Decoration for the Home District, and ad- 
dressed the recipients-——On Tuesday the Prince 
or WALEs presided at a meeting of the Royal Naval 


Fund, that very satisfactory of the Naval Ex- 


hibition. 
On Monday it appeared that some in- 
genious person had kindly sent Mr. Riper 
HaGGarD a parcel of what were alleged to be human 
ashes, as a subject for romance. Bone dust is fertiliz- 
ing to vegetables; but its inspiring effect on the 
human brain has to be proved. A poem, look you, 
it might have yielded ; but hardly a romance.——An 
astounding correspondence was published on Tuesday 
morning, from which it appeared that Mr. Frank 
JaMEs, who though, as it is called, unseated, is still 
“*M.P.” for Walsall till Parliament meets, had received 
an offer of letting him off the costs of the other side 
if he, on his part, would procure the seat to go by 
default to the Gladstonians. Of course Gladstonian 
authorities made haste to deny the charge, but denia 
is not disproof. From a letter published yesterday 
by Mr. DuieNnan, the Gladstonian mamed—a letter 
as astonishing as all the rest—it would appear 
this person did make the offer, but not authori- 
tatively.——It was stated, in a letter published on 
Wednesday morning, that the Board of Trade does 
not intend to hold any inquiry on the loss of the 
Roumania—a statement strange if true-——Another 
singular correspondence has been made public in a 
rather piecemeal manner regarding a statement alleged 
by Mr. H. M. Hynpman to have been made to him 
some years ago in a drawing-room by Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, to the effect that his, Sir WILLIAM’s, criterion 
of the existence of popular distress was shop-lifting 
and stack-firing. This doth Mr. HynpMan affirm, 
while Sir WiLLiaM, denying, adds that he knows not 
the man. And, as there is no other evidence on either 
side, it will all depend upon what estimate is held of 
the personal credibility of Sir WiLLIaM Harcourt and 
Mr. HynpMaN respectively. 
The Booth The self-appointed Committee for inquiring 
Inquiry. into the management of what is called the 
“Darkest England ” Fund (by which is probably meant 
that its existence illustrates the darkness of its sub- 
scribers’ intellects) has reported on very limited re- 
ferences and with a somewhat uncertain sound. It is 
probably not an unfair summary to say that the Com- 
mittee have not discovered any malversation, but they 
have discovered that there are no safeguards against it. 
It is very satisfactory to learn that both Her Masesty 
and the Prince or WALEs have refused to divert any of 
their usual Christmas charities into the hands of Mr. 
Booru. 
The Dr. Lumsy, Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
Universities. at Cambridge, was elected to the vacant 
Lady Margaret Professorship in the same subject on 
Tuesday. 
The Head-masters’ The two subjects discussed at the usual 
Conference. Christmas Head-masters’ Conference on 
Thursday were both of importance ; but on neither, we 
fear, can any very practical results be attained. In 
the present state of the laws and of public feeling, 
religious teaching must be the special subject of a 
head-master’s personal tact and discretion. As for rich 
men’s sons winning scholarships, that has been from 
the first seen to be an inevitable drawback of the com- 
petitive system—not its only one by any means nor its 
worst. 
TheLaw Yesterday week judgment was given in the 
Courts. higher Courts in several cases of importance, 
the decision of most public interest being, perhaps, 
the new trial ordered by the Court of Appeal in the 
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remarkable case of BLair and GirLING v. Cox. Some 
remarkable evidence was given at Bow Street in con- 
nexion with the forgery charges against Messrs. Hoss 
and Wricut. The first case in the new London 
Chamber of Arbitration was decided this day week by 
Sir ALBERT RoLiitr.——On Monday the case of GEDDES 
uv. STEPHENS, which turned on a quarrel between two 
patent-medicine vendors, and had occupied a most un- 
conscionable amount of time, was decided for the 
plaintiff with 300/. damages. Dr. Sanpers, who had 
pleaded guilty to divers forgeries in connexion with 
the defunct Lyric Club, was sentenced to six years’ 
penal servitude; and a noted railway-station thief 
to the same amount. A married couple, of 
whom the woman was 66 and the man 22, were 
examined and remanded on a charge of man- 
slaughter of the kind which the French, with 
rather ogreish delicacy, call “ angel-making.” 
Mr. Justice KENNEDY having returned to Northampton 
on purpose, the man MacraE, whose trial was postponed 
in consequence of the indiscretion of a juryman, was 
once more brought to the bar. But, by one of the 
oddest examples of that odd thing called coincidence, 
another juryman fell ill, and the jury had to be yet 
again discharged and resworn with a fresh member 
before the trial could begin. The “ Missing Word” 
money was ordered into Chancery, and at Bow Street, 
in the same (or rather another instance of the same) 
affair, the newspaper proprietors who had been fined 
declined to appeal, so that the illegality of this little 
“ flutter” is not likely to be further questioned. The 
affairs of Lord AILEsBURY were considered, but again 
adjourned, to the very cold comfort of the unfortunate 
Savernake tenants, who are waiting for a personal and 
solvent landlord ; and Messrs. DE MurRRIETA were, if we 
may coin a word, “‘ unbankrupted ” on the discovery of 
a technical flaw. The Westminster Abbey pickpocket, 
by a rather Cadi-like stretch of judicial authority on 
the part of Sir Perer Ep.in, after being acquitted 
of stealing, was convicted of attempting to steal, 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment.—— More 
motions were before the Courts on Wednesday, in the 
dispute between the Duke of SuTHERLAND and the 
Dowager Duchess. On the same day the ComMoNn 
SERJEANT distributed some heavy sentences in a “ long 
“* firm” case; and some of those nuisances, the false- 
news criers, were also laid by the heels. 
Sport. A football match under Rugby rules was 
played, this day week, at Richmond, be- 
tween North and South. The South, a very strong 
team, won by two goals and three tries to nothing. 

The London The London County Council proceeded, 
County Council. yesterday week, with its scheme for fixing 
the unfixable—to wit, wages; and further signs were 

iven of ‘the thieves falling out.”-——On Tuesday the 

uncil persevered, against the remonstrances even of 
Mr. Freperic Harrison, in its discreditable conduct 
in stinting the salary of Sir PETER EDLIN (who is pro- 
bably the hardest working judicial person in England) 
because he is persona ingrata to the Labour agitators. 

| The Duke of CAMBRIDGE inspected Sand- 
Miscellaneous. ovat y week, and impressed on 
the cadets that “to obey is the first duty of the 
“ soldier.” It is not a new doctrine; but it is an ex- 
ceedingly true one and, unluckily, it is especially neces- 
sary for these times.——This day week the PRINCE OF 
Wa.es (who was received by the Duke of York as Pre- 
sident of the Hospital) laid the foundation-stone of the 
Clarence Memorial Wing of St. Mary’s Hospital.—— 
On Sunday a jewel robbery of the usual during-dinner 


kind took place, with the usual success, at Leigh Court, 


near Bristol, and a deal of Lady Miuzs’s jewelry 
was carried off. Monday Captain Dunpas, R.N., 
gave the Geographical Society an interesting account 
of his travels up the Juba and in Somaliland. On 


that day the shareholders of the Imperial Bank 
to amalgamation with the London Joint Stock, in 
accordance with the general tendency of small banks 
nowadays to be absorbed in larger ones. The affairs 
of the Liberator Building Society have continued to 
attract a great deal uf attention both in and out of 
the Courts this week, a very excited meeting of share- 
holders and depositors being held on Tuesday. 
The Cape mail steamer Nubian, entering Lisbon 
Harbour on Tuesday afternoon in a fog, ran on a rock, 
and, the passengers and mails having been landed, sank 
next day. There has been very bad weather in the 
Atlantic——The Bishop of Lonpon on Wednesday 
presided over a meeting for co-operation in charitable 
relief, which was attended by representatives of the 
chief charitable Societies. It is a very important sub- 
ject, and there is, unfortunately, no doubt that at 
present an immense amount of effort is wasted or 
wrongly directed. 

Obituary. At the end of last week one of the greatest 

* publishing houses in France lost its senior 

partner. M. GrorGes HacHETTE was understood to 
have been icularly interested in those geographical 
publications for which the house had few rivals in 
Europe. M. Smmféon Luce was one of the chief French 
authorities on the history of the later middle ages. 
His work on BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN was an unusual 
combination of enthusiasm, accuracy, and literary 
form ; but his test achievement was the monu- 
mental edition (not, we think, yet absolutely finished), 
in which for the first time he arranged and exhibited 
the various “states” of Froissart’s Chronicles. 
Sir Ricnarp Owen, who had all but reached the age of 
ninety, was one of the few men who are really “ of 
“‘ European reputation,” and who, even in science—the 
most ondoyunt and divers, if not the most fickle and 
faithless, of all branches of intellectual occupation, ever 
apt to cut up the sun of to-day into the old moons of ~ 
to-morrow—retain something like primacy to the last. 
He was not much liked by the evolutionists, less pro- 
bably because he followed them not than because his 
dissent was an unpleasant reminder of the mortality of 
little systems. But his paleontological work in parti- 
cular was work of the kind that is done once for all, 
and can never be poohpoohed. 


Books, Lhe chief books of the week are Mr. 
Montacu Wituiams’s Round London 
(MacmILLan), the late Dr. Caurcn’s Cathedral and 
University Sermons (same publishers), and a life 
(Hopper & StoveHton) of that odd but rather striking 
personality of the middle of the century, Mr. GEORGE 
GILFILLAN, Scotsman, critic by profession, and by natural 
aptitude effusive discoverer and heralder of new poets. 


THE CONFUSION IN FRANCE. 


HEN we said last week that the French Ministry 

had become subservient to the Committee of 
Investigation, we understated the case. M. Rinot’s 
Cabinet had rather decided to substitute itself for 
the Committee. Our error, if error there was, has 
been very common. M. Risor’s action did,as a matter 
of fact, cause as much surprise last Saturday in Paris 
as in London: It had been understood that the 
Ministry would find it necessary to show energy in 
forwarding the inquiry ; but nobody had expected that 
it would endeavour to free itself from the rivalry and 
the oppressive superintendence of the Committee by 

taking that body’s work out of its hands and under- , 
taking to do it itself. This, however, was precisely 
what iL Risor’s Cabinet was meditating on the Thurs- 

day of last week, and what it put in execution on the | 
Friday afternoon by ordering the prosecution of MM. 


| 
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C. pE Lesseps, Fontane, Cottu, and Sans-LEroy for 
corrupt practices. By this step it endeavoured to con- 
vince the world that the Committee was of no further 
use, since it had supplied the Government with evi- 
dence on which to proceed against offenders, and since 
light was at last about to be thrown on dark places by a 
regular judicial inquiry. So eager, indeed, was the 
Ministry to prove the austerity of its virtue, that it 
appears to have taken care to let the world know that 
it had provided for applying the at no time tender 
judicial and prison systems of France to the prisoners 
with the utmost rigour. 


For the moment the Ministry seemed likely to 
secure the reward of its manceuvre. It received that 
praise for vigour which is commonly enough given to 
anybody who lays about him with fury in a mob. 
But vigour which is directed to no other purpose than 
to clear a temporary space round the person who dis- 

ys it, is commonly found to end in intensifying, or 
at the best in only very slightly varying, the prevail- 
ing uproar. Vigour must be directed to some definite 
end, and in ways which are likely to succeed in break- 
ing the mob up. The Spanish General whose remark- 
able feat. of clearing the Puerta del Sol, nearly single- 


- handed, was witnessed and described by Mr. Borrow, 


would certainly have failed if he had only imitated the 
actions of the rabble in possession of the square. The 
course of events during the week has been of a cha- 
racter which at least does not prove that M. Risor’s 
vigour is not of the sterile order. It was a 
serious deduction from his first success, or ap- 
pearance of success, that he totally failed 
to induce the Committee of Investigation to dis- 
solve. Some members of this body were inclined 
to think that the zeal of the Ministry in hunting down 
delinquents had rendered further labours on the part 
of the Committee unnecessary. M. Brisson was able 
to convince them that this was a too modest view. 
He insisted—as, in fact, he was well entitled to do— 
that it was the Committee which had driven the 
Ministers to act, and he drew the deduction that it 
must continue to meet for the purpose of keeping 
Ministers up to their work. The result has shown 
that M. Brisson was right. The evidence of M. 
ANDRIEUX is quite in the old style, and will be most 
effective. Indeed it is a significant fact that an ex- 
diplomatist and Prefect of Police can come forward in 
France and openly acknowledge that he has been 
ed for years in collecting evidence of the corrup- 
tion of his fellow politicians, With two rival bodies in 
existence, one for the purpose of discovering delin- 
quents, and the other compelled to hunt delinquents 
out, lest it should become subject to the ruinous 
suspicion of sympathy with delinquency, French 
politics have naturaily become the subject of an auc- 
tion. There has been a repetition of the immortal and 
recurrent strife of Demagogue and More-Demagogue, to 
outbid one another in the favour of the voter. Havin 
begun by instituting proceedings against the Directors 
of the Panama Company, for corrupting Senators and 
Deputies, and having the fear of the Committee of In- 
vestigation before its eyes, the Cabinet has been com- 
led to go on to accuse Senators and Deputies of allow- 
ing themselves to be corrupted. Five of each Chamber 
have been chosen. It, of course, remains to be seen on 
what evidence the Government has acted ; but, as far as 
it has been published, it appears to be somewhat flimsy. 
In the case of the Senators and Deputies, as in that of 
the Panama Directors, the utmost severity has been 
shown to the prisoners. In their excitement lest they 
should ke accused of endeavouring to screen offenders, 
both the Senate and the Chamber gave leave to pro- 
secute the accused without waiting to hear them. The 
vigorous denials which some of them have uttered 
since have, it is said, been heard with sympathy. 


Such sympathy is for the present barren enough, but it 
is a sign which ought to have weight with the Ministry. 
The men who first hand over their colleagues to the 
accuser without hearing them, and then applaud when 
those whom they sacrificed unheard yesterday protest 
to-day, will be capable of tearing down the Ministry 
which is now serving their selfish fear, if it is proved 
to have brought its accusations on frivolous grounds, 

Of the speeches which have been made by the in- 
criminated Senators and Deputies, one only was more 
than an eloquent, or at least melodramatic, assertion 
of the speaker’s innocence. M. Rovuvier did say 
something to the purpose in his bitter and capable 
little speech. With more spirit than regard for the 
feelings of his colleagues, M. Rovvier hit out when 
his back was against the ropes. He declared roundly 
that he had drawn ‘on the pockets of his friends for 
electoral expenses, which the Secret Service fund could 
not supply, and added, with a truth which pointed the 
taunt, that if he had not done so, many of the Deputies 
who were now looking at him with an air of virtue 
would not be sitting in the Chamber. This does not 
even remotely mean that M. Rouvrer has confessed to 
the charge of personal corruption. He has only re- 
vealed the very transparent secret that the French 
Ministry, in the course of its conflict with General 
BouLANGER, formed a “campaign fund” for the usual 
purposes. The gravity of the confession lies in the 
fact that one of the charges made by M. DELAHAYE 
was that the Ministry of the day had bled the Panama 
Company for the purpose of fighting General BoULANGER. 
We have M. Rovuvier’s word for it that this sort of 
thing was done. The affectation of surprise and the 
severe air of reprobation with which M. RovviEr’s 
words have been received are mere manifestations of 
human stupidity. Everybody knows that the cam- 
paign fund is an indispensable, though unrecognized, 
part of the machinery for working the Constitution of 
the United States of America. Canada has one, as 
some recent “‘ scandals” have proved. We shali have 
one in our turn when the management of elections is 
in the hands of the professional politicians who can 
alone be trusted to drive the party coach through the 
Corrupt Practices Act. We have had such things 
before. As much may be said of M. FLoquet’s frank 
acknowledgment of the fact that the French Govern- 
ment also has its reptile fund. 


But, if indignation and surprise at every recurrent 
demonstration of the truth of Mr. CaRLYLE’s great 
doctrine—that Parliamentary government cannot be 
conducted without some form of corruption—are unin- 
telligent, there is no doubt that they are real. The 
bourgeoisie and peasantry of France are always made 
angry by every new revelation of the old truth. Anger 
makes them believe that their money has gone into 
the pockets of the Deputies, and is very likely to provoke 
measures of a more serious character than the good- 
natured piece of amateur theatricals performed by 
MM. DérouLébE and CLEMENCEAU on the St. Ouen race- 
course. The knowledge that this is their belief reacts 
on the Chambers. A majority of the members are 
frightened into a disposition to do anything to clear 
themselves of suspicion. A minority act on the popular 
prejudice by scattering furious charges of corruption 
as MM. DeLanaye, D&ROULEDE, and are doing 
now. Between the two is brought about a condition 
of things which the Republicans of the first growth 
would have described in their sham classic style by 
saying that the Chambers were given up to the Gods 
of Hate and Terror. Now M. pg CassaGnac remarks 
that the Chamber has pulled on the boots of the Con- 
vention, and M. pe Voaiif makes a heartfelt appeal 
to M. Carnot to save France by playing the man in 
the interest of morals and the Russian alliance. Then 


M. DE VoGié tells us that he is going to soothe his » 
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harrowed soul by reading Cosmopolis. We should be 
sorry to be called upon to decide whether the confusion 
in the Chamber or the windy gabble of the companions 
of the New Life out of it is the better sign of the 
political incapacity of France. 


“THE MISSING WORD.” 


one “ Missing Word” competition which has en- 
gaged the attention of Bow Street and the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court of Justice still goes 
on, in spite of the adverse decision of those august 
tribunals. It has transferred itself from the field of 
literature to that of politics. The News Agencies and 
the less scrupulous and more enterprising newspapers 
are on the look-out for the “ missing word” cf Glad- 
stonian policy. Downing Street, on Friday and 
Saturday of last week, was thronged by a small body 
of vigilant observers, resembling closely in appearance 
and demeanour a Trades-Union picket, who watched 
attentively every one who went in and came out, how 
soon and with whom they arrived and how late, and 
with whom they departed. Every Cabinet Minister, 
at least every member of the Sacred Six or Seven, is 
shadowed by a figure popularly supposed to incarnate the 
police protection which ensures the liberators of Ireland 
against the gratitude of Irishmen. It is really an 
emissary of some News Agency or newspaper, bent on 
thering from gestures and visage the secret of the 
ladstonian policy, or of spelling the missing word as 
it shapes itself on the moving lips of the absorbed 
statesman. Of Mr. GLApsTONE nothing is ever re- 
ported except that he is in good health and high 
spirits. These epithets follow him with a Homeric 
pertinacity. Nothing has yet been picked up from 
the countenance or conversation of any lesser states- 
man. The reason probably is that as yet there is no 
secret to be disclosed. The Cabinet Committee of six 
or seven are themselves in search of the missing word. 
They would be very glad if anybody would disclose it 
to them. Mr. GLapsTONE himself carries with him to 
Biarritz, not the secret, but the quest of the secret. 
For one part of the business which Mr. GLADSTONE 
has in hand we would recommend a word once effica- 
cious, and which may not have lost all its original 
force. An inclination to disperse is visible among his 
followers. Sir Epwarp REED has shown somewhat of a 
falling-off disposition. Sir EpwarRD may have no 
following ; he may be not only a rat, but even a rat 
without a tail. Nevertheless, if one may trust the first 
witch in Macbeth, a rat without a tail may “ do, and do, 
“and do” to very mischievous purpose; still more, 
several rats without tails. Mr. GLADSTONE needs not 


‘only to keep his present adherents pagers but to 


make additional recruits. The word ducdame may 
have lost its original virtue. But we cannot think of 
anything better. We can imagine Mr. GLADSTONE 
reciting effectively the invocation of the melancholy 
lord-in-waiting on the banished duke :— 

If it do come to pass 


That any man turn 
Leaving his wealth — ease, 


A stub will to please— 


(that is, quitting his proper pursuits and interests to 
humour Mr, GLapsTone’s Home Rule obstinacy) — 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame, 
Here he shall see, 


Gross fools as he, 
And if he will come to me, 


But the word ducdame, even if it should be effec- 
tive for its original end as “an invocation to call 
“ fools into a circle,” does not answer all the pur- 
poses of the missing word. When it has brought 
the fools into the circle, they may simply find it a 


ring for them to fight in. In fact, that is the pur- 
pose for which the present occupants of the enclo- 
sure are using it. The missing word on Home Rule 
will settle the question of gas-and-water Home Rule, 
or Fenian Home Rule; of an Irish Parliament or Four 
Provincial Councils and a Senate; of the retention of 
Irish members at Westminster, with the right of voting 
on Imperial questions, so as indirectly to affect English 
and Scotch legislation by determining the fate of the 
Ministry of the day, or their exclusion and the formal 
repeal of the Union. In short, the missing word will 
have to decide so much, it will have to take such an 
immense responsibility on itself, that if it is a prudent 
word it will keep out of the way. It will remain the 
missing word. 


ILL MANNERS AT MADRID. 


ILIGENT readers of their newspapers may have 
noticed during the last week or fortnight a suc- 
cession of telegrams and paragraphs usually headed 
* Religious Intolerance in Madrid.” The plain and 
hardened man generally knows what to understand by 
this title. It means, asa rule, that somebody, gener- 
ally an Englishman, has been more or less grossly in- 
sulting the religious conscience or manners of some 
other country, and has got more or less (generally 
much less) than his deserts. But in this particular 
case there was the peculiarity that no less a person than 
the Archbishop of DusLin in the Disestablished Church 
of Ireland was concerned. Now the Archbishop is not 
an ordinary person. He is one of the two heads of a con- 
siderable, though at present ill-faring and not too well- 
doing, branch of the Church Catholic; he would have 
been a Lord Spiritual of the Realm of Great Britain and 
Ireland but for fate and too physical aid; and he is a 
Peer of Ireland as itis. In his two actual, and his one 
might-have-been, capacities, he ought to know how to 
behave. For a time it was possible to hope that the 
affair had been misrepresented. All doubt, however, 
has been set at rest by a letter of immense length, pub- 
lished in the Times of Thursday, from the Archbishop 
himself, wherein Lord PLUNKET, though he seems to be 
uneasily conscious of the possible application of the 
word “intrusion,” takes credit to himself as a noble 
vindicator of civil and religious liberty. 

There is, it seems, a body which is called, or calls 
itself, the Spanish Reformed Church. We dare say it isa 
very respectable body, though somehow these Reformed 
Churches in Latin nations have had bad luck. At any 
rate, it is a schism from the Church which retains the 
allegiance of ninety-nine Spaniards out of a hundred 
who believe in any Church at all, while it also seems to 
have been unable to get on with the general body of 
“Old Catholics.” For a time it would appear to have 
worshipped in hired houses ; but it now wants a temple 
of its own, and, according to Spanish law, it seems that 
it was entitled to one. ‘But the dominant Christian 
community of Madrid naturally did not like this. We 
should have said that, if there ever were a case in which 
foreigners ought not to interfere, this was one. Lord 
PLUNKET thought differently. As the “ Old Catholic” 
bishops themselves would have none of the “Spanish 
“ Reformed Church,” the Archbishop of DUBLIN was 
applied to. Of what particular good, either on the 
strict “ Catholic” or the strict “ Protestant” theories 
of episcopacy, the services of a foreign bishop in Lord 
PLUNKET’S peculiar position could be, we do not exactly 
know. To speak as much by the card as we can, 
we should have thought that Catholicism would have 
restrained him from intrading on another's diocese ; 
that “ Protestantism” would not have cared about 
his ministrations, and that Erastian courtesy com- 
bived with woridly wisdom would have reminded him 
that episcopal functions, in connexion with what he, 
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most unwisely in the circumstances, calls “the Anglican 
“ communion,” are usually exercised on the Continent 
of Europe only by the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, and their delegates. It is possible that 
Lord PLUNKET’s unattached position may have di- 
minished his sense of responsibility, and he would not 
be wholly to biame for that. But he did far more 
than this. He took with him the person who is called 
Pére HyacinTtHE—that is to say, M. Loyson—an un- 
frocked and married ci-devant Roman Catholic priest. 
We own to being simply aghast at this conduct. The 
rules of decent behaviour are not abrogated by religion, 
and it has been, perhaps profanely, remarked that the 
much-disputed English of “charity” is really ‘“ be- 
* having like a gentleman.” It is no business of ours 
to judge M. Loyson, who, no doubt, acted, twenty years 
ago, with the highest and purest motives. But, if we 
were a bishop, and in a foreign town were consecrat- 
ing, without any popular ferment or objection, a strictly 
Anglican church in the most, regular way in the 
world, we should emphatically not take with us 
even an English convert from Roman Catholicism who 
had been admitted to Anglican orders. In this case 
the insult to Spanish susceptibilities was infinitely 
worse. Lord PLUNKET had, in strictness, no business 
where he was, and his own presence was, in the state 
of indigenous Catholic feeling, a very doubtful exhi- 
bition of Christian brotherly love. But he must needs 
admit to his train probably the most offensive person 
now living to the Roman Catholic Church throughout 


Europe. It is possible, of course, that Lord PLUNKET 
may be annoyed by the bad taste—it is sufficiently 
bad, in all conscience—of this same Roman Catholic 


Church in his own country and province. It is possible 
that he may be so convinced of the errors of Roman 
Catholicism that any stick may seem to him good enough 
to beat it with. Butin the former case he has certainly 
forgotten his Sermon on the Mount ; and in the second, 
he has forgotten the charge which those with whom he 
sympathizes most frequently bring against those with 
whom he does not sympathize, that they are careless of 
means so long as they can secure ends. Lastly, as the 
word “ Anglican ” has, without the smallest authority, 


"been used both by the Archbishop himself and by some 


newspapers, and as the Zimes has extended its ap- 
proval to Lord PLUNKET, we think it would be as 
= if ame one who really represents the Church 

Eng would intimate disapproval of a singular] 
unmannerly intrusion. 


HANWELL TO WIT. 
A CLERGYMAN or other gentleman who means to 


commit suicide in the vicinity of Hanwell may 
not unnaturally endeavour to vindicate his sanity. 
Why he should have any care for his intellectual repu- 
tation is not perfectly obvious. There are saner things 
to do than shoot oneself, though many Romans and 
others in perfect possession of their wits have pur- 
posely gone to investigate the shades. One dog is 
said to have committed suicide, but no one alleged 
that he was a mad dog. Even soa sane clergyman 
may take his own life; but no sane clergyman would 
leave such a silly letter on the subject as somebody 
has left in a bag at Hanwell Station. The letter looks 
like a joke as conceived by a New Humourist—that is, 
it is not very like a joke. But it is still less like the 
epistle of a sane suicide. We are rather inclined to 
believe that a ley lunatic is at large than that a 
parson, is felo se; but of the three chances 
we pfefer to lay seven to four on the humourist, 
The note was found in suspicious company with “a 
* clerical collar,” a book of sermons, the poetical works 
of P, Virciiius Maro, a copy of Magna Charta, and 


other articles of clerical furniture. The writer observed, 
“I go hence. I would be no more seen,” and he has 
been no more seen. He insisted that he was sane, but 
intended to “depart” on the cold heath, or on the 
river, or by way of the railway, which, we imagine, he 
finally selected. What ailed him was “the damnable 
“sin of gambling,” but for which he “might have 
“ been a power in the Church.” He advised young 
men to shun the bookmaker—excellent advice. ‘“ Fare- 
“ well, chums of Magdalen,” he added, but did not say 
which Magdalen. He remarked that he was related to 
a Duke, a Marquess, and a Bishop, and he wound up, 
“OQ my poor marchioness mother!” This settles the 
question. He was either mad or trying to be funny. 
There is always that difficulty about the performances 
of the New Humour. It is gibberish, that is certain, 
but whether he who gibbers does it through a horse 
collar or in madhouse cells, only the experienced critic 
can determine. The poor lifeless body has not been 
found, but the point of the joke may be found by the 
persons who usually find it. 


HOME RULERS AND THE HOME RULE BILL. 


T is interesting to learn, on the authority of a News 
Agency, that among the special Committee of 
the Cabinet now engaged in drawing up the Home 
Rule Bill “ there is complete unanimity as to all the 
“ clauses that have been considered.” Our debt to the 
purveyor of this intelligence, who appends it to a story 
which produces a somewhat different impression, would 
be completed if he could tell us how many of its 
clauses come within the category in question. “Be it 
“ enacted by the QuEEN’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
“ and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiri- 
“ tual and Temporal and Commons in this present Par- 
“ liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
“ as follows ” :—That the “ complete unanimity ” of the 
special Committee extends far enough to cover the 
above declaration we are prepared to believe, though 
we should not be surprised if the assent of one or two 
of its members even to this proposition was reluctant. 
But does the complete unanimity reach any, and, if 
so, how much, further? On that point the well- 
informed News Agency can give us no information, 
and its previous statements do not, as we have said, 
encourage the belief that this perfect accord among the 
members of the Committee has carried them over all 
the difficulties of the Bill. For what we are there told 
is that the Priwe Minister, the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
Lord Spencer, Mr. Jonn Morey, Mr. CamMpPBELL 
BANNERMAN, and Mr. Bryce sat last Saturday for no 
less a spell than four hours, and that even then they 
had not sufficiently “matured their consideration of 
“this measure to lay it before Saturday’s Cabinet.” 
This must have been a disappointment for Saturday’s 
Cabinet, because it seems that “most of the Ministers 
“ attended the Council expecting that the Home Rule 
“ Bill would occupy the prominent part in their deli- 
“ berations,” whereas, in place of this stimulating in- 
tellectual diet, they were put off with the remainder 
biscuit of “one man one vote.” And since this par-. 
ticular Council had been specially summoned by Mr. 
GLADSTONE in view of his approaching departure from 
England, it is to be presumed that he himself expected 
that the Committee would be in a position to submit 
the Home Rule Bill, at any rate, to the inspection of 
the rest of their colleagues. 

What amount of disagreement is indicated by their 
failure to achieve this position we cannot say; but 
that such a failure should be the only result of four 
hours’ discussion makes it pretty evident that complete 

ent on the vital provisions of the measure is far 


agreem 
from being yet attained. The probability is, indeed, 
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that the position of parties on the Committee towards 
each other is very much like that of the two groups of 
the Irish faction from whom the Committee takes its 
orders. Their mutual attitude was touchingly de- 
scribed the other day by Mr. JoHN REDMOND, who 
observed that “two years ago Ireland was united and 
*“* determined, and England feared her,” but that “ now 
“ she was torn and distracted with parties which hated 
“ one another ; and it was his opinion that, until some 
‘* man came—and he believed it would be in their gene- 
“ ration—strong enough to unite Irishmen as PARNELL 
“did, England would cease to pay attention to the 
“ demand for Home Rule.” These are words full of 
encouragement for Unionists ; and, coming as they do 
from a speaker so well qualified to form a correct 
judgment on the situation, they are worth a good deal 
more than any number of vague rumours of Nationalist 
reunion. The latest of these has reference to the stub- 
bornly contested dispute over the Paris Fund, and in 
some quarters has taken the form of a circumstantial 
account of the terms on which these moneys are to be 
released and vested in the joint trusteeship of two repre- 
sentatives of those two parties which, according to Mr. 
REDMOND’s candid avowal, “ hate each other.” If any- 
thing could widen the breach between them, it would 
probably be this attempt to co-operate in the admi- 
nistration of a fund over which another body—the 
Evicted Tenants Association—evidently intend to keep 
a very watchful eye. At a meeting of this Association 
the other day, the secretary expressed a significant 
hope that the fund, if released, would be “ placed in the 
“ hands of independent trustees, and impartially admi- 
“ nistered, and added that the money at present being 
* collected was not being properly distributed. Grants 
“should be given to evicted tenants, irrespective of 
“ politics.” That last sentence has an ominous sound, 
and altogether the notion of, say, Mr. DiLLon and Mr. 
REDMOND combining to distribute this fund among 
evicted tenants, “ irrespective of politics,” is a delight- 
ful one. If it is carried out, we shall, by the blessing 
‘of Providence, have worse Nationalist “ ructions” than 
ever. 


THE AMERICAN LAUREATESHIP. 


HE dismal “ boomings” of various pressmen who 
want to appoint a Poet Laureate, and the crop of 
second-rate rhyme which the occasion has brought forth, 
do not frighten the New York Herald. That enter- 
prising journal has mooted the question whether 
America should not have a Poet Laureate of her own ? 
It is like asking whether she should have an Academy. 
Where such things are old institutions, a lichen of 
history grows over them, and makes them, if incon- 
venient, picturesque. But “ happy are they that know 
“them not,” and so escape the jealousies, the intrigues, 
the vulgarities, the carpings, of all such literary com- 
petitions. The immortal garland is to be run for, 
indeed, not without dust and heat, but not with the 
dust from newspaper offices clinging to the bays. The 
Americans are sensible enough to understand all this as 
far as a Republican Laureate is concerned, much as we 
understand it about an Academy. However, it suits 
- newspapers to stir up these void and vain discussions, and 
to illustrate them with portraits of gentlemen who have 
no responsibility in the matter. Thus Mr. Bret Harte, 
Dr. Hotmes, Mr. ALpricn, Mr. Ritey, Mr. STEDMAN, 
Mr. WInTER, all apparently conceivable Laureates of 
America, decorate the New York Herald with their 
effigies. If a foreign vote were to be taken, if poor 
islanders might indicate a preference, probably it would 
be for the author of The Heathen Chinee. Some of 
his verses are household words here, which is more 
than can be said with strict accuracy about the 
poems of Mr. Srepman, Mr. ALpricu, Mr. WINTER, 
and the rest of them, The gifted critics, like Mr. 
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HaBBERTON and Mr. StoppakpD, who have uttered their 
oracles in compliance with the Herald’s desire, seem 
not to yearn much for a Poet Laureate, and Mr. Marion 
CrawrorD thinks him a monarchical kind of creature 
—which is absurd. PrTRaRCH was not peculiarly 
monarchical, and a Republic may have a Laureate if 
it can afford the usual small allowance; but perhaps 
the most constitutional thing would be to leas a 
Laureate for every separate State. There would not be 
to go round even then, for we 
that America is much richer in poets than we 
are. Some years ago an American editor found some 
sixty-five living in the States, to a poor eighteen 
in England. Nowrecent calculation demonstrates that 
we have at least seventy, as an ordinary allowance for 
the waning and waxing of such stars, America, there- 
fore, must possess about two hundred and eighty ; thus 
each State may get up a pother in its local news- 
a over its local candidates. 
ut the creator of “ Marse Chan” and “ Meh Lady” 
(Mr. PaGe) writes, “I don’t think we want any Poet 
“Laureate. We are too much given to blowing, 
“anyhow.” Certainly if the new institution would 
cause an increased supply of “ blowing,” that seems an 
additional reason for doing without a Poet Laureate in 
America. Indeed, the average crop of poets does not 
appear to be so golgstatoy = quality as for quantity. 
Dr. HoLMes is a witty and amusing writer; he is far 
too sincere a humourist, probably, to regard his verse as 
more than a by-work. The Muse of Mr. Bret Harte 
is usually silent, more is the pity; of all poets he is 
perhaps the least self-conscious. The other gentlemen 
(who are not to be blamed for the freedom with which 
their names are discussed) are doubtless more adequately 
known at home than abroad, nor would we venture to 
distinguish between their degrees of merit. Still, it 
can hardly be said that any one of their voices has 
echoed across the Atlantic as Por’s did, or LONGFELLOW’s, 
or even WHITTIER’S or WHITMAN’S. These are lean years 
in poetry, and we may as well admit that it is so; and 
that it does not become any nation to “ set the trumpet 
“to its lips and blow,” as far as the charms of its 
contemporary minstrelsy are concerned. There is a 
respectable level of talent (of course there is an ex- 
ception in England, and the peaks of Parnassus are 
not absolutely without a tenant), but the poets in 
general dwell on the plain, and cultivate modest gar- 
dens, among which it is impossible to make a choice. 
This condition of affairs may go on for centuries—as 
long as the interval which separates Tasso from LEo- 
PARDI. No amount of newspaper discussion will produce 
a poet, and the subject might conveniently be dropped. 


_A “COURTED” INVESTIGATION, 


HERE has seldom, so far as we are aware, been any 

instance of a man who, when injurious charges 
were made against him (and he has remained in the 
country to meet them), did not “ court investigation.” 
Of course, there are men who have been the victims 
of a conspiracy of appearances which deterred them 
from courting it—men, indeed, who have even displayed 
a coy reluctance to be courted by it, to the extent 
sometimes of placing the Channel or the Atlantic 
between themselves and their importunate wooer. But, 
as a rule, it is considered the correct thing for an in- 
criminated person, whatever the gravity of the accusa- 
tion against him, always supposing it not too trivial 
for inquiry at all, to do the courtship himself; and Mr. 
Boots, of the Salvation Army, whose PUTER has 
always been good enough to give him a sort of 
brevet claim to his assumed title, was quite acute 
enough to perceive that the correct thing was, in his 
case, the judicious thing. People had begun to ask 
each other what had become of the immense sum of 
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' money which had been entrusted to Mr. Boorn’s ad- 


ministration for charitable purposes by a confiding 
public, and he immediately felt that there was but one 
thing to be done—to court investigation, and, for 
choice, investigation of some charge which nobody had 
made, Accordingly the General—for in this parti- 
cular connexion we feel we must give him his fancy 
title—addressed his critics, and said to them in effect :— 
“You object to my having received a hundred thou- 
“sand pounds worth of subscriptions, and wanting 
“ more, without having explained to you what has be- 
“‘ come of the money. That means that you accuse me 
“ by innuendo of having converted it to my own use. 
“ Then I court investigation of this charge, and [demand 
“inquiry into it—and into nothing else—by a Com- 
** mittee of competent and impartial persons.” Soa Com- 
mittee of undoubtedly impartial, and reputedly compe- 
tent persons inquire into this charge, and into nothing 
else, and they duly find that Mr. Boots has not mis- 
appropriated the money. And then Mr. Boors turns 
triumphantly to the public, and exclaims, ‘‘ There, you 
“see! What more do you want?” 

And we dare say that they do not want any more. 
It is quite possible, and even probable, that, to that 
order of mind to which men like Boorn appeal with 
success, the Report of Sir Henry James and his col- 
leagues will appear to be quite conclusive as to the 
prudence of flinging more good money after the bad 
which has already been sunk in the pretentious Darkest 
England scheme. Confusion of ideas does not, it is 
true, invariably accompany weakness of practical judg- 
ment; but the power of shutting the eyes to evidence 
is among the most constant of its companions, and if 
Mr. Boortu calculates, as probably he does, that by 
establishing the irrelevant fact of his personal integrity 
he will have satisfied his subscribers of his financial 
and administrative capacity, he may very likely be 
right. At any rate, he knows—he has proved himself 
to know—his public so well that we should deem it 
the height of presumption to dispute his estimate of 
their folly. He has figuratively “ felt their bumps,” and 
has measured the various contents of their heads—or, 
at any rate, that portion of their contents of which he 
ean make use—with a quantitative accuracy to which 
the phrenologist only pretends. He reckons, it may be 
with confidence, on their remaining quite unmoved by 
the information that the Darkest England scheme, 
after having absorbed over 100,000l., is between 
60,0001. and 70,000!. in debt, and that the new demands 
which are being made upon them is in effect for money 
to repay the Salvation Army fund its advance to this 
amount. He apparently thinks—and, if so, he is, no 
doubt, right in thinking—that the people who sent 
him their guineas for the furtherance of the Farm 
Colony scheme and the Oversea England project, and 
all the other patent nostrums for the cure of evils 
which areas much beyond Mr. Boortu’s reach as original 
sin, will go on sending him their guineas still, and 
proportionately diminishing the receipts of those less 
ambitious charities which have been content with doing 


_ good in their own limited sphere for generations, and 


giving alms without beat of big drum or blast of the 
trumpet of the Pharisee. And, as we have said, if Mr. 
Boots thinks thus, he is, no doubt, right in so thinking. 
For human fatuity is a country of unknown extent, 
and Mr. Boors, as its greatest explorer in our own 
days, speaks with unequalled authority as to what one 
‘may expect to find there. We should guess that he is 
much more concerned about the well-deserved snub 
just administered by General Ponsonsy on behalf of 
the QUEEN and by the Prince or Wa .Es’s representa- 
tive to Mr. “ Commissioner CapMan” ; for so curiously 
are the minds of his admirers constructed that these 
incidents are likely to exercise a more disquieting 
influence on them than a hundred exposures. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND 
MR. HYNDMAN. 


T would be idle, and even impertinent, to enter 
upon the inquiry in which Mr. HyNpMAN invites 
the public to engage. Before selecting the tribunal 
to adjudicate upon his dispute with Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, he should have considered whether he him- 
self could possibly claim locus standi on the question 
at issue before that or any other Court. Having made 
an assertion as to a matter of fact, which Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt denies, Mr. HYNDMAN is “ quite coritent to 
* leave it to the public at large to judge as to which 
“of us is the more likely to tell the truth about a 
“ matter of this kind.” Contentment is a virtue in 
any one, and Mr. HynpMaN is to be congratulated upon 
it; but he will have to cultivate it still further. He 
will have to resign himself to hearing from “ the 
public ”—or, at any rate, the well-bred and sensible 
portion of them—that they decline to allow themselves 
to be constituted judges for the trial of an issue 
which Mr. HynpMan had no sort of right to raise. 
Whether Sir Wiu1amM Harcourt did or did not 
say to Mr. HyNpMAN, or in his hearing, in a certain 
lady’s drawing-room, that he did not believe in “ any- 
“ thing serious ” in the discontent of the unemployed 
“ until he heard of shops looted and ricks fired,” is a 
question with which the world at large has really no 
more concern than it has with the (equally disputed) 
question whether Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt ever spoke 
to Mr. HynpMan in his life. If the former had pro- 
posed to submit this last issue to the judgment of the 
public, the latter would, no doubt, have perceived and 
protested against the absurdity of the appeal. He 
must now endeavour to grasp the truth that there is 
an equal absurdity—and, if possible, a greater impro- 
priety—in his own attempt to procure a public arbi- 
tration on a dispute which it was a breach of private 
confidence on his part to have provoked. 

If, however, we could imagine ourselves legitimately 
called upon to determine whether Sir WILLIAM Har- 
courT did or did not make the observation attributed 
to him, we should say that we find it difficult to believe 
that Sir WituiaM, the originality of whose political 
genius is indisputable, could have been guilty of so 
flagrant a iarism from his revered leader. For 
the Grund-Idee of the remark is too obviously borrowed 
from that illustrious statesman’s ever-memorable allu- 
sion to the uses of the “Chapel Bell.” To tell the 
unemployed that, if they wished to persuade him that 
their discontents were serious they must loot shops 
or burn ricks, is too manifest an equivalent of the 
immortal reminder to the Irish that the way to con- 
vince England of the reality of their grievances was 
to blow up a prison. Not that it is at all improbable 
that Sir WitL1am Harcourt is very much of Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s way of thinking on this subject. At the 
particular time at which Mr. HynpMan professes to 
have been the recipient of these confidences of his Sir 
WILLIAM was Home Secretary, and while holding that 
office he is umderstood to have been as fully sensible 
of the logical force inherent in the argumentum ad 
terrorem as any statesman of our time. Only we can- 
not think it at all likely that he would have made open 
avowal of his sentiments in this matter, least of all 
to Mr. HynpMan. It is far easier to believe that, if 
he said it, or anything like it, he did so by way of a 
joke. That it would have been an indiscreet and, for 
a Minister, an indecorous joke is not conclusive against 
the supposition that it was jocularly intended, any 
more than is the fact that it requires from him who 
would succeed in laughing at it an invincible 
determination to be amused. For it would not be 
the first time that one of Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt’s 
“ epigrams” has acted as the nurse of this manly virtue 
among its auditors, Of the two it is rather the im- 
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prudence than the feebleness of the jest that discredits 
Mr. HynpMay’s recollection of having heard it. A Home 
Secretary so solicitous on private as well as public 
unds for the preservation of the QUEEN’s peace would 
y have let fall a remark of such a kind to an 
agitator who would as he declares he actually did, 
take occasion to repeat it afterwards, with its autho- 
rity, to a mob audience. Of course, if it was said, 
not to Mr. HynpMaN, but unconsciously in his hearing, 
the case would be materially altered; and this may 
perhaps be the explanation of the utterance—if utter- 
ance there was. All that would then be necessary to 
complete the account of the transaction is to frame 
the hypothesis that, among Mr. Hynpman’s other 
political illusions, is to be added the hallucination 
that Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt enjoys the honour of his 
acquaintance. 


A WATER-FIRE-FETE. 


MONGST the most picturesque of all ancient fétes 
that survive in these prosaic days is the Loi Katong, 
or fire festival in honour of the dead. Originally established 
in India—probably on the Godaveri river—the custom 
found a ready acceptance and a congenial home in the 
territory of the Siamese, whose religion, compounded almost 
equally of Brahmin and Buddhist elements, is grafted on a 
wild stock of idolatrous superstition, in which spirits of all 
sorts, and particularly the ghosts of the dead, play a most 
important part. The many and goodly streams which water 
this fertile country present an inviting opportunity for the 
celebration of the rite, which is as essentially connected 
with the element of water as with that of fire. Accordingly, 
in all the towns and villages which cluster along the 
rivers and line the banks of the broad canals connecting 
them, the inhabitants, both great and small, engage 
annually with unabated fervour in this agreeable form of 
spirit-worship, which enables them without suspicion of sin 
to combine the pious observances of their ancestors with 
the superstitious practices of a still more remote age. 
Although almost all traces of the festival seem to have been 
lost in India, it flourishes vigorously in Siam, and calls 
forth a display which, for real beauty as well as quaint 
originality, deserves the notice of every traveller in search 
of curious scenes. 

At full moon in October, and at full moon in 
November, the three-days’ show is held, and for some time 
previously the houses of grandees and peasants, the markets 
and bazaars, show signs of preparation for the coming 
event. The humblest style in which the ceremony can be 
performed is yet pretty enough. The broad strong leaf of 
a plantain is bent or folded into the shape of a boat or raft. 
Into the middle of this simple structure a tiny taper is fixed 
upright. The “katong,” or raft, of which this is the 
simplest form, is then kept ready in the house until the 
auspicious moment—predicted by the family priest—has 
arrived. Then at this moment, when the water is silvered 
over by the beams of the broad rising moon, the taper is 
lighted, and the tiny raft is launched upon the waves. 
Very slowly, at first, it makes its way along the edge of the 
ebbing tide; then, wafted gently by the still evening air 
into the swifter current, it drifts further and further away, 
until only a bright speck of light distinguishes it from the 
rippling surface all around. When the night is fine, thou- 
sands of these little stars of light may be seen twinkling on 
the broad bosom of the Menam, all winding their silent way 
towards the boundless sea, all bearing silent messages to 
departed friends who have already gone to the great un- 
known land. 

The more well-to-do le send their short a 
more elaborate means An infinite an 
increasing spirit of invention devises the most various and 
grotesque vehicles for the conveyance of such greetings. 

ow it is a mimic steamer, built of paper, with varnished 
hull and painted funnel, and spars, masts, and rigging, all 
complete. In another house the funnel is di ed, and 
the older form of ship or junk is imitated. Various animals, 
more or less appropriate, are pressed into the service. 
Here it is a great, gaudy duck, with paper wings expanded, 


and an impossible beak and tail reared aggressively in 
front and behind. There a giant centipede sprawls his 
sham legs over the water, and is impaled with a murderous- 
looking pin, on to which the lighted taper is fixed. The fish 
—evidently in allusion to Vishnu—is a favourite bearer of the 
mystic torch. He is almost always green, spangled with gold, 
and, though invisible even at the dist nce of a few feet, bears 
his taper manfully above the waves. Many of the rafts, made 
altogether of plantain, are round, with a flat top, and look 
exactly like Twelfth-cakes, with their little ornaments of 
sham or real flowers and fruits, and coloured tapers, and 
perhaps a flag or two, But the most pretentious rafts are 
of a much larger size. Occasionally a veritable barge is 
chartered, and upon it is mounted a square table with a tall 
canopy of leaves and silk. On the table, and all about the 

les and the barge beneath, are massed wreaths and 

uquets and offerings of fruit and flowers. Whole hours 
are spent in equipping this portly vessel; and the treasures 
with which it is freighted, instead of ever reaching the 
Manes, find their way, after a short voyage, into the hands 
of a pack of hungry priests. 

The princes and greater magnates are expected to do 
something more even than this. They prepare a long toy- 
boat, with gilt prow and ornamented stern and cross- 
benches all complete, and sometimes a pinnacled dome in- 
crusted with gold tinsel and paste jewels. On the benches 
are placed well-dressed dolls in the uniform of the owner, 
armed with mimic paddles. Instead of the humble taper 
large candelabra are fixed up, blazing with wax lights, and 
showing off the splendour of the ship and its crew. Such 
“Katong” as these are launched in the Royal presence, 
at one of the palace landings, and float along between a 
line of guard-ships flaring with oil-lamps, amidst the dis- 
charge of rockets and fireballs, and with limelight shining 
upon them from some gunboat or Royal yacht. The float- 
ing of these boats (for the word loi means to float) is not 
really “to the dead,” but only in honour of them ; for after 
a short journey they are recaptured and restored to their 
princely owners. But they add an imposing feature to the 
night's display, and doubtless yield to their proprietors, and 
to all who have a hand in the business, a comfortable con- 
viction that by the whole proceeding they have “ made 
merit” as good Buddhists. It is a rather strange coin- 
cidence (if it is a coincidence at all) that the date of the 
“ Loi Katong” corresponds nearly in all years, and almost 
exactly this year, with the old Catholic féte connected with 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A’ every well-informed person expected, the Brussels 
Monetary Conference has broken up without doing 
anything. It was perfectly certain that neither this country, 
nor Germany, nor Austria-Hungary, nor Russia would 
adopt bimetallism, and therefore the real object for which 
the Conference was called together was palpably unattain- 
able. There was a faint chance at the same time that some 
temporary arrangement might have been recommended, 
though whether it would have met with favour from the 
Governments was another question. But even that faint 
chance disappeared when the result of the Presidential 
Election in America became known. President Harrison 
goes out of office at noon on March 4. Clearly he could 
not undertake to bind the United States to a new policy, 
as the incoming Administration has views opposed to his on 
so many points. Therefore the American delegates met 
the Conference with nothing to suggest but bimetallism, 
and, as already said, that was doomed to rejection. The 
proposals made by some other delegates were too crude to 
stand even a superficial examination. It is quite true that 
formally the Conference has been adjourned to May 30; 
but it is extremely improbable that it will ever meet 
again, for the settled resolution of so many Governments 
not to tamper with their currencies has been too definitely 
announced. The Conference will not have met in vain 
if it convinces the bimetallists that their agitation is 
hopeless. But that, we fear, is too much to expect. At 
the same time it is reasonable to anticipate that the 
general public of all countries will be convinced that it is 
useless to try to bring about a universal bimetallist agree- 
ment, and, therefore, we seem justified in assuming tliat 
the agitation will now gradually die out, Meantime, the 
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end of the Conference brings nearer the crisis which has 


been threatening for so many months. In the United | 


States there is widespread distrust The banks are calling 
in loans and making fresh advances only on condition that 
they are to be repaid in gold. Money in consequence has 
become so scarce in New York that at times as much as 
40 per cent. has been for accommodation. The 
President is said to have consulted the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether something ought not to be done to stop 
the gold shipments, and at any moment, therefore, there 
may be a panic Under the circumstances one would 
naturally expect an immediate repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act, oa yet it is very doubtful whether the repeal can be 
carried. The present Con does not come to an end 
until noon on the 4th of March, and in it hitherto there 
has been a large silver majority. It is possible that, under 
the stress of events, the majority may break up and the re- 
peal of the Act may be carried; certainly it will if the 
opinion of the Eastern and Middle States prevails. But it 
is to be recollected that the West and the South outvote 
the Eastern and Middle States, and the West and the South 
are in favour of silver. They may hold that the scare in 
New York is artificially manipulated by bankers anxious to 
secure the single gold standard, or they may be deliberately 
of opinion that a silver standard is preferable to a gold one, 
for the adoption of a silver standard would unquestion- 
ably raise prices. If, that is to say, the American pub- 
lic deliberately allowed gold to go away, and contented 
itself with a silver standard in future, prices would be 
regulated by the value of silver, and therefore would rise 
considerably. It is possible, therefore, that the West and 
the South may resist the repeal of the Purchase Act. 
However that may be, we are greatly afraid that a crisis 
of some kind must occur. If Congress will not repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act, the shipments of gold will continue, 
banks will be compelled to call in loans, men of business 
of all classes will be alarmed, there is sure to be a 
heavy fall upon the Stock Exchange, and there may 
be numerous, and even serious, failures. On the other 
hand, if the Silver Purchase Act is repealed, the American 
Government will have to borrow gold to increase its re- 
serve and restore confidence; borrowing in gold will create 
a fear in Europe that large amounts of the metal will be 
taken from London. That will disturb the money market 
here. Every measure necessary to protect the reserve of 
the Bank of England will have to be taken, the business 
classes will fear that rates will rise inconveniently, and 
apprehension, therefore, will increase. A disturbance of 
markets, therefore, seems only too probable, whatever may 
be done by the American Congress; but the nature of the 
disturbance will be largely determined by the action of 


The silver crisis is Me we more and more every day 
upon all de ents of business. All through the year 
the Eastern have been restricting their engagements. 
They are in the habit of discounting very large amounts of 
bills in this market ; but the fiuetuations in the price of 
silver and the uncertainty regarding the future have com- 
pelled them for a long time past to reduce the volume of 
their transactions more and more. It is estimated in the 
City that at present the reduction, compared with this time 
last year, exceeds 25 per cent., and, with the exception of 
American bills, there is tne same kind of reduction going on 
in all other directions. Bills consequently are excep- 
tionally scarce, and, in _ of the distrust that exists, the 
rate of discount, therefore, is declining. It is somewhat 
under 1# per cent. at present—a most unusual quotation 
on the eve of Christmas. But the ease is quite deceptive, 
and at any moment the market may be disturbed by acci- 
dents abroad. 
The price of silver in London this week, allowing for 
ight, insurance, and commission, hus been about half a 
farthing per ounce higher than in New York—a curious 
mere mang explained by the unwillingness of dealers to 
y silver for future delivery. The demand for India creates 
a certain amount of business from day to day, but no one is 
willing to buy even for delivery a fortnight hence except at 
a considerable reduction below the market rate, and even 
then no one will buy much. This means, of course, that 
the opinion of the market is that, before very long, there 
will be a considerable further fall On Tuesday the price 
here went down to 37}$d. per ounce, little business being 
done. On Thursday there was a recovery to 38,1,d. per ounce. 
Dealings on the Stock Exchange have been almost 


suspended during the week. In the American de 
ment prices have given way, yet not so much as might have 
been . At times during the week Stock Exchange 
borrowers in New York have had to pay as much as 40 
per cent. for loans; but it is to be recollected that the 
was made only where borrowers offered discredited 

securities. At the very same time borrowers with 
security were able to obtain what they wanted at 
10 to 15 per cent., and for the week the average has been 
about 8 per cent. Even these latter rates are very high, 
and show how general is the distrust. It is reported 
the banks are calling in loans in very large amounts, and 
that where they renew advances or make fresh ones very 
many of them stipulate for repayment in gold—clear proof 
that they are expecting gold to go to a premium before 
long, and immediately afterwards to be hoarded on a great 
scale. There has been, in consequence of this state of the 
money market, a very sharp and serious fall in what are 
called “ Industrials "—that is, the securities of whisky, 
sugar, and other Trusts. Railway securities have given way 
likewise, but not as much as might have been antici- 
pated. For the moment it is hoped that the gold ship- 
ments are stopped ; but they are almost certain to 

in early next month, when there will probably be a 
further general heavy fall. The events in Paris have 
likewise had less effect upon the stock markets than might 
reasonably have been looked for. That the state of affairs 
is very grave nobody doubts; but the financial classes 
in Paris ws now that the danger of an early revolution 
is past. They believe that M. de Freycinet will not be 
driven from office, that the army will obey his orders, 
and that, therefore, actual resistance to authority is out 
of the question. But if the attacks upon him should be 
renewed, or if President Carnot should be compelled to 
resign, there would unquestionably be a great fall upon the 
Bourse. In any case, inter- Bourse securities are very likely 
to go lower, not only because of the events in Paris, but 
because, likewise, nearly every country in Europe is more 
or less embarrassed. The bankruptcy of Spain is only 
a question of time; the Italian Government, after pro- 
posing to renew the privileges of the note-issuing banks 
for six years, has suddenly turned round, and promises now 
a searching inquiry. Austria-Hungary cannot hope to 
raise the contemplated loan. Both politics and trade are in 
an unsatisfactory state in Germany. And from Russia the 
news is most gloomy. In the Far East trade is greatl 
depressed. The crisis in Australasia is not yet at an end, 
and at home there is general depression and discouragement. 
Everywhere the year is ending in gloom. 


There has been little change during the week in Home, 
Indian, and Colonial Government securities, but Home 
Railway stocks are all lower. Great Western closed on 
Thursday at 1623, a fall compared with the i 
Thursday of $; London and North-Western at 
also a fall of $; North-Eastern closed at 153%, a fall of 1; 
London and Brighton Undivided closed at 1604, a fall of as 
much as 2; and Brighton “ A” closed at 1473, a fall of 23. 
American railroad securities have also declined, but the 
in New York has chiefly been in securities not quoted here, 
such as the so-called‘Industrials. Lake Shore shares closed 
on Thursday at 134}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of #; Illinois Central closed at 102}, a fall of 1}, 
and Milwaukee closed at 78, a fall of 24. The Argentine 
railway market is also weaker. Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Seven per Cent. Preterence stock closed on Thursday at 
21-3, @ fall compared with the preceding Thursday of as 
much as 6, and Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed 
at 77-9, a fall of 1. Argentine Government Five per 
Cents of 1886 closed at 694, a fall of 1}, and the Fundi 
Loan closed at 68}, also a fall of 1}. In Internatio 
securities, in spite of the impression made by the Panama 
Inquiry, and the. arrests of Deputies and Senators, there 
has been exceedingly little change ; indeed, in some cases 

uotations are as high as they have ever been. But Italian 
posh on Thursday at 92%, a fall compared with the os 
coding Thursday of 4; Greek Bonds of 1881 closed at 68, a 
fall of 3; and Greek Rentes closed at 49, a fall of 1. 
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THE SECOND CHRISTMAS DAY UNDER 
CROMWELL. 


N Saturday, December 23, 1654, Cromwell's first Par- 
\ liament, which had been sitting since September, re- 
solved “to sit on Monday morning next”—that is, on 
Christmas Day. The members had been debating h- 
out the month two exciting topics, “the business of 
ligion ” and “ the Bill touching the Government.” Assuming 
that they had inherited the powers of a “Summus Epi- 
secopus” which had been exercised by the Long Parliament, 
they discussed “‘the Publique Profession which shall be 
upon by the Protector and Parliament” ; the degree 
of liberty to be allowed to “tender consciences” ; “the 
enumeration of damnable heresies” to be proscribed ; the 
best “provisos against Atheism, Popery, Prelacy, and 
Blasphemy” ; and the establishment of the new Creed, or 
“ Fundamentals in Religion,” which had been collected out 
of the Bible by twelve “ godly divines,” mostly Independents, 
whom the House had commissioned for that work.  - 
Richard Baxter has left us an edifying account of the 
ings of these twelve Parliamentary apostles, of whom 
was one. Archbishop Usher, whom Cromwell had 
allowed to preach in the Temple Church at Selden’s funeral 
on December 14, was nominated by Lord Broghill as one 
of the twelve. ‘The venerable Primate of Ireland naturally 
refused the monstrous function, and Lord Broghill then 
nominated Baxter, who came up from Kidderminster to 
London shortly before Christmas to sit in this queer Con- 
vocation, where all but himself were hot Calvinists. “The 
two over-orthodox doctors, Owen and Cheynel,” says Baxter, 
ruled all the rest. “ Dr. Owen was the great doer of all,” 
and the three notable Independents, Mr. Nye, Dr. Good- 
win, and Mr. Sydrach Sympson, were his assistants. Their 
main anxiety seems to have been how to secure that the 
new “Publique Profession” should be as narrow as pos- 
sible. Baxter proposed that they should “recommend the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments to the House, as Fundamentals.” His proposal was 
rejected by the majority with scorn. “A Socinian or a 
Papist,” said they, “will subscribe all this.” “I answered 
them,” says Baxter, “so much the better.” 

The new Cesar was resolved that he alone, and not his 
Parliament, was the proper “ Summus Ry ” of the 
three nations. The Parliament had included all his chap- 
lains, except Hugh Peters, Lockyer, and Sterry, amongst 
the new creed-makers. But he was indignant when the 
House voted, a few days before Christmas, that his High- 
ness should “have a negative to Bills for penall lawes to 
compell to the Publique Profession,’ but that he should 
“have no negative to Bills for suppressing heresies.” The 
House, unconscious of the fate hanging over it, spent day 
after day in discussing the extent and limit of the powers it 
would allow tu its master. Three weeks after Christmas he 
dissolved his own short-lived first Parliament as abruptly 
as he had dissolved its predecessors—the Rump and the 
Barebones. And so their queer new Church, and the much- 
debated “Twenty Articles” of their new sectarian Apostles’ 
Creed, though they were “ printed and ee by Order 
of the House,” were also “ dissolved, and came to nothing,” 
as Baxter says, “and that labour was lost.” 

On the same Saturday, December 23, there was a “ pro- 
clamation by drum ” at Portsmouth for all to go on board the 
ships of the great fleet under Penn and Venables, whose un- 
known destination was the cause of so much speculation and 
anxiety both in England and abroad. 

On the next day, Sunday, December 24, which would ordi- 
narily have been Christmas Eve, some of the members of 
Cromwell’s first Parliament attended Westminster Abbey, 
where a sermon was preached to them by Richard Baxter, 
who remained in London over Christmas in order to attend 
the meetings of the Parliament's creed-makers. There is no 
mention of this sermon in his profuse autobiography. He 
must have preached it ex tempore, and it must have been 
very lengthy, as we find from a tract of his in the British 
Museum called “ Humble advice; or the Heads of those 

ings which were offered to many Honourable Members of 
Parliament by Mr. Richard Baxter at the end of his 
Sermon, Decemb. 24, at the Abbey in Westminster.” It 
is dated “ December 25, 1654,” which shows that Baxter 
must have spent a great part of Christmas Day in writing 
or dictating his. recollections of his Sunday sermon. His 
“ heads” are a curious medley of liberality and intolerance. 
As compared with Owen, Nye, T. Goodwin, and Cromwell’s 


so-called “Court-Independents,” Baxter was a liberal 
thinker; but as compared with Archbishop Laud and the 
deprived and persecuted bishops, Baxter was a narrow bigot. 
In one part of his sermon he entreated the legislators “ to 
accept as Fundamentalls the two ancient Creeds of the 
Church : that of the West, called the Apostles’; and that 
of the East, called the Nicene.” This had possibly been sug- 
to him by Archbishop Usher, whom he consulted during 
the sittings of the Parliamentary creed-makers ; but it was 
rather like using the opportunity of his sermon to steal a 
march upon his fellow-assessors, and to advise the members 
to adopt his view, instead of their view, of “ fundamentals.” 
In another part of the sermon he urged his hearers to be 
more strict in enforcing the observance of their Sabbatarian 
edicts. He told them that he had observed, from his 
Worcestershire experience, how unprofitable it was to put 
a Sabbath-breaker in the stocks. His neighbours, who 
evidently retained the liberal views of the evicted bisho 
and parish priests concerning Sunday, sympathized with the 
man in the stocks, for they thought Sabbath-breaking to be 
no sin. Neither was it profitable, said he, to fine Sabbath- 
breakers, for they were often too poor to pay the fine. The 
best punishment for this sin, he told the legislators, is “ the 
rod. Authorize the officers to whip those that cannot 
pay.” 

Baxter knew that his Parliamentary hearers were as 
anxious to “enumerate damnable heresies” which they 
must suppress as they were to “enumerate the funda- 
mentals of religion” which they ought to establish. Early 
in December, when they were considering this “ enumera- 
tion of damnable heresies,” two books by John Biddle, “ the 
father of English Unitarianism,” had been denounced to the 
Parliament. The House ordered Dr. Owen to examine 
Biddle’s books, and see if they were heretical. Owen, who 
was a born inquisitor, and who had recently handed over 
two Quakeresses at Oxford to the secular arm to be flogged, 
found Biddle’s books to be full of “blasphemy.” Hereupon 
the House ordered the books to be burnt by the common 

, which was done on December 14 in two places, 
“at the Palace Yard, before Westminster Hall, and at the 
Old ae in the City of London.” Biddle was sent 
to the Gatehouse Prison to await his trial. Baxter told 
his Parliamentary hearers that they had not yet burned 
enough books. “ Burn some more of this nature,” said he 
in his sermon, “ specially Hobbs, his Leviathan.” 

The most interesting event of that Christmas Eve to the 
mass of the English people, although they did not hear of 
it until some days afterwards, was the robbery of their 
exiled King at Cologne. The newspaper-men, who knew 
what subject was most attractive to the ordinary English 
folk, wrote much about this burglary. “ We receive certain 
letters from Collen,” said the Certain Passages of Every 
dayes Intelligence for January 5-12, 1655, “‘ that on Christ- 
mas Eve last some desperate theeves broak into the house of 
the poor titular King of Great Britain, and carried away all 
his plate. But the Protestant princes have furnished him 
with a cupboard again.” There are many signs in the 
newspapers of an eagerness to represent Charles IT. to his 
English people as the foe of Popery, and as friendly with 
Protestants. They praise him for the zeal with which he 
rescued his young brother, Henry Duke of Gloucester, from 
the plots of the Jesuits, the Queen Mother, and Cardinal 
Mazarin. The Faithful Scout of the same date, in a letter 
from “Cullen,” puts in print as much devotion to the 
absent King as it dared. It calls him “ The King of Scots,” 
and after describing the burglary by the “company of 
rogues,” pathetically exclaims, “O Villains! What, 1ob the 
Spittle? Certainly it is a sin unpardonable!” 

John Camm and John Audland, the two Quaker mis- 
sionaries, in their account of the riots at Bristol in 1654, 
give a glimpse of the love of the “commonality” to their 
King in exile. When the proclamation was read in the name 
of the Lord Protector, commanding every one to go home, 
they cried out, * What do you tell us of a Protector? Tell 
us of King Charles.” Another writer from Cologne, with a 
view to suggest that Charles Stuart was a favourite of 
the Papists, asserted that “‘ Masses were caused to be said 
to St. Anthony of Padua for recovery of the plate.” 

On Christmas Day the House duly met in the morning, 
according to its order, and was “this day again resolved 
into a Committee of the whole House upon the Bill touch- 
ing the Government.” So reports the Perfect Diurnal. 
“Monday, December 25,” says the Mercurius ‘ Politicus, 
“the House spent wholly in the Grand Committee.” 
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They “resolved” on Christmas Day “that the Govern- 
ment shall be (a monarchy) in a Single Person and a Parlia- 
ment; that the title of the Single Person shall be Lerd 
Protector ; and that it shall be elective.” The eager debate 
continued throughout the two succeeding days, which the 


’ House spent wholly, says the Faithful Scout, “in considera- 


tion of the Bill containing their resolves upon the Govern- 
ment, the House making dispatch that it may be compleated, 
and presented to His Highness.” 

The Protector’s Council of State had met for business on 
Christmas Eve, although it was their Sabbath. Cromwell 
himself was absent, and only seven members attended, one 
of whom was Dryden’s Achitophel, Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the future Earl of Shaftesbury On Christmas 
Day, and the two following days, the Council of State took 
a holiday. 

We find in the newspapers some glimpses of the way in 
which the great Single Person occupied himself on the 
Christmas Day of 1654. The day had been expressly 
chosen, according to the not very trustworthy writer of 
The Great and Bloody Plot against His Highness (published 
on January 8, 1655), as the day on which the Protector 
was to be murdered. The supposed “conspirators had 
agreed how a great and dreadfull blow should have been 
aoe on Christmas Day.” It was their “resolution to 

ve put a period to the happy constitution of this 
Government on Christmas Day,” says the writer, “by 
surprising of the Guards at Whitehall, St. James's, the 
Mewes, and other places.” The imaginary plotters had 
sworn to murder on this day “not onely the Lord Pro- 
tector and the honourable Lords of his Council, but 
also divers members of Parliament and officers of the 
army.” The author showed his own ignorance of his con- 
temporaries by his absurd report that ‘some who involved 
themselves in this conspiracy are Quakers.” There were 
Quakers in the prisons all over England throughout the 
winter of 1654-1655, as we learn from Fox and Burrough. 
The innocent George Fox was seized by Colonel Packer, 
and sent up to London, under suspicion of being a political 
conspirator against Cesar. 

Cromwell himself was in no fear of “the great and 
bloody plot.” He quietly wrote or dictated letters on 
Christmas Day. One of these, which was addressed to 
General Monk in Scotland, is probably lost ; we know from 
Monk’s answer to it that it contained orders for summary 
dealing with plotters who were no mere creatures of the, 
fancy—namely, the anti-Cromwellian Republicans, Ana- 


’ baptists, and Fifth Monarchy fanatics amongst the English 


soldiery in Scotland. A second Christmas Day letter was 
addressed by the Protector to “Our trusty and well- 
beloved Colonel Barkstead, Lieutenant of our Tower of 
London.” It contained instructions for recruiting his 
meer “with 300 more to make them up in all to twelve 
hun private soldiers.” 

His Highness gave a grand dinner on Christmas Day. 
This must be regarded as another of those acts of “‘ apostasy ” 
for which he was being denounced by Feake, Rogers, and 
those other spiritual directors of his old Ironsides who 
= the Christmas of 1654 as his prisoners. It is a pity 

t no menu of this banquet is extant, so that we might 
know whether the new Cesar went so far in wickedness 
as to allow prelatical mince-pies to be put or his table 
at Whitehall. The most distinguished of the Protector’s 
Christmas Day guests, according to the Perfect Account, was 
“the Vice-King of Norway, Ambassador from the King of 
Denmark.” Count Hannibal “Sesthead,” the Viceroy of 
Norway, had married the King’s half-sister, and was em- 
ployed in many diplomatic affairs. As he could speak 
English fluently and o:ten dined with Cromwell, “‘ who was 
much taken with his company,” according to Dr. Bates, 
the Protector doubtless got useful foreign political informa- 
tion out of him. Bates says that he “ was a very debauched 
person,” and when his immoralities grew notorious he was 
no longer admitted to Cromwell’s table. In 1656 he was 
in correspondence with Charles II. 

It was on Christmas Day 1654 that Cromwell’s old 
henchman, Major-General Harrison, the military darling of 
the Fifth-Monarchymen and the Republicans, was brought 
prisoner to Whitehall. But it does not appear that he had 
any interview on that day with the master who owed so 
much to him. 

Evelyn, in his Diary for Christmas Day 1654, states that 
“there were no public offices in churches, but penalties on 
so as I was constrained to celebrate it at home.” 


In London, however, sermons were preached in some 
parishes, according to the newspapers; and people even 
ventured, in spite of the prohibition, to decorate the 
churches with evergreens. The country throughout the 
Christmastide was kept in agitation by rumours of plots. 
The newspapers report arrests of plotters in the counties 
of Derby, Leicester, Stafford, Worcester, and Norfolk. 
“ Twenty-three popish priests,’ who were probably seques- 
tered Anglican priests, according to an Ipswich informer, 
were “to be employed at Christmas in gentlemen’s houses” 
in the county of Suffolk. ‘In Somersetshire,” said John 
Bingham, who came up to Whitehall to inform the 
Protector, “the Cavaliers have kept great Christmases, with 
sets of fiddlers; a fine way to draw in the people in time of 
need.” The Weekly Post reported that “ The stately hau- 
thorn tree at Glasenbury, in Somersetshire was full of white 
blossoms on Christmas Day ; which a Canaanite perceiving, 
took an ax, and went to cut it down. But the first blow 
he strook rebounded, and cut his leg asunder. For this 
bold attempt he is now in danger of a most despicable 
gangrene. More I could say,” adds the writer ; “ but the 
time is not convenient.” The Faithful Scout tells the same 
story, and calls the Puritan iconoclast “a hot firebrand of 
hell.” 


SIR RICHARD OWEN, 


A® extremely conspicuous figure in the zoological world 

passed away a few days since in the person of Sir 
Richard Owen. Sir Richard had considerably exceeded 
the usual span of life, for he was born so long ago as 1804; 
few of his contemporaries have survived him, the only 
distinguished zoologist of his time who is still with us being 
Professor Westwood, of Oxford. Owen was led to the 
study of zoology and comparative anatomy through medi- 
cine, which was the usual way with the older generation of 
naturalists. He abandoned the active practice of his pro- 
fession before he was thirty, and turned his attention 
exclusively to science. About this time the Zoological 
Society of London had just been founded, and the first 
scientific meeting of that Society was held on November 9, 
1830. On that evening the then secretary, Mr. Vigors, 
led the way with a description of the American quail, and 
Owen followed with a paper “On the Anatomy of the 
Orang Utan.” From that year to 1885 no less than one 
hundred and fifty memoirs, many of them of great length 
as well as importance, were contributed by Owen to the 
publications of the Zoological Society. 

He is, perhaps, better known popularly for his account of 
the gorilla (first described as a “new species of chim- 
panzee”) and the great wingless birds of New Zealand— 
the Dinornis, or Moa. When Owen was able to recon- 
struct from a single bone this huge and apparently im- 
possible creature, and when the discovery of complete 
remains established the justice of his conclusions, people 
began to think that there was something in zoology. The 
structure of these remarkable birds, and of the anthropoid 
apes, furnished Owen with the material for a long series of 
elaborate memoirs; and they were, perhaps, his favourite 

ups. But it must not be inferred from this that the rest 
of the animal kingdom was neglected. It was said of him 
when he received the distinction of a K.C.B. that he had 
thrown light upon the whole animal kingdom, from sponges 
up to man; and another writer humorously remarked that 
a person who could throw light from a sponge was un- 
doubtedly entitled to the highest honours that the Crown 
could confer. 

As a young man Owen became acquainted with the great 
Cuvier, and it was perhaps a result of his acquaintance 
with the founder of the science of paleontology that he 
began to investigate fossils. ‘The immense tomes which he 
published upon fossil reptiles, leaving aside a multitude of 
scattered papers, indicate quite extraordinary industry 
and intelligence. If the facts accumulated by Owen could 
be obliterated, the very foundations of zoology would be 
taken from us. This being the case, it is obviously im- 
possible here to give more than the faintest notion of the 
breadth and extent of his work ; but any one who cares to 
turn over the leaves of the Royal Society's Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers will get some notion of the variety of 
subjects over which his pen ranged. If Owen's reputa- 
tion had rested entirely upon his careful and painstaking 
descriptions of anatomical fact, he would have still been, un- 
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questionably, in the very front rank of zoologists. The 
mere recording of facts is in the long run the most im- 
t work that a naturalist can do; and it is apt to be 
tten that the promulgators of brilliant theories have 
in every case established their right to theorize by patient 
and long-continued observation of detail. Owen is no ex- 
ception to this rule; and it would be impossible, in giving 
an account of his work, to pass over his contributions to the 
philosophy of zoology. The knowledge which his investi- 
gations gave him of the details of osteology led to a con- 
ception of the vertebrate skeleton somewhat like that of 
Goethe and Oken, and his views were given to the public 
in a book upon the subject. This work does not, it is true, 
find favour with the younger generation of naturalists. 
But we have before us instances of so many abortive or 
obsolescent theories in the domain of comparative anatomy, 
that we can afford to recognize the ingenuity and brilliancy 
of some of Owen's theories without pinning ourselves down 
to their literal acceptance, 


ST. GILES, EDINBURGH. 


VERY visitor to the “ grey metropolis of the North” 
must remember the striking effect of St. Giles’s crown 
rising above the clustering roofs of the old town. The 
church, though popularly called a cathedral, was reall 
only one of the “ collegiate churches,” several of whic 
were erected in Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It became a cathedral when King Charles I., in 
pursuance of his episcopalizing policy, created the bishopric 
of Edinburgh in 1633. The bishops of Edinburgh had not 
a long lease of office, as the see was, of course, abolished on 
the re-establishment of Presbytery in 1691. The church 
suffered horribly on several occasions from structural altera- 
tions made both within and without; and, finally, in the earlier 
years of this century, was given over to the hands of an archi- 
tectural spciler named Burn, who destroyed every external 
feature of interest, except the grand old tower and crown, and 
left the interior parcelled out into three more or less hideous 
conventicles, full of narrow pews, louring galleries, coarse 
paint, and glaring whitewash. So things remained until the 
restoration was undertaken in 1871. The moving spirit in 
this enterprise was Dr. William Chambers, the elder brother 
and er in the well-known publishing firm of William 
and Robert Chambers. Those who remember the interior 
-of St. Giles twenty years ago would not recognise it now. 
All the lumbering divisions and galleries have been swept 
away, and the church has been opened up in choir, nave, 
and transepts, from end to end, according to its original 


In the old days it contained many interesting monuments 
of distinguished Scotsmen, almost all of which had been 
smashed to pieces during the alterations and destructions, 
which culminated in the performances of Mr. Burn. Among 
these was a fine monument to the Regent Murray, the only 
relic of which that now remains is a brass tablet containing 
the “ good Regent’s” epitaph, written by George Buchanan. 
The body of the great Marquess of Montrose was, after his 
execution, dismembered in the brutal fashion of the time, 
and his head and limbs were exposed to view in different 
Scottish cities; the rest of his body was buried among the 
bones of the felons who perished on the gallows at the 
borough muir. After the Restoration these scattered re- 
mains were collected and reverently placed in the Abbey of 
Holyrood, thence they were conveyed in solemn procession 
to St. Giles’s, and interred beneath the floor of the church. 
The exact: spot is believed to be in the vault under the aisle 
called “ Chepman’s aisle,” from the fact that a shield i 
the arms of Walter Chepman, its founder, was discove 
there during the process of restoration. It is interesting 
to observe that a brass tablet in this aisle now bears 
the following inscription :—‘ To the memory of Walter 
Chepman, designed the Scottish Caxton, who, under the 
auspices of James IV. and his Queen Margaret, introduced 
the art of printing into Scotland, 1507; founded this aisle 
in honour of the King and Queen and their family, 1513 ; 
and died in 1532; this tablet is gratefully inscribed by 
' William Chambers, LL.D., 1879.” No traces of the great 
uess’s remains could be found, save a few small pieces 
of bone which were carefully gathered together, enclosed in 
a casket, and deposited in the vault, in the floor of which 
was inserted a marble tablet inscribed “ Montrose 1661.” 


Those (and there are not a few in Scotland) to whom the 
memory of Montrose is dear were not satisfied that there 
should be no other memorial of the noble patriot and loyalist 
than this curt inscription. Accordingly the clan Grahame, 
and many who sympathized with their desiga, raised a stately 
monument, worthy of his name and fame, over the spot 
where he had been buried. 

At Inveraray Castle, before the fire, two pictures hung 
side by side in the armoury—the original portraits of Mon- 
trose and of the Marquess of Argyll; the one the victim of 
the Covenant, the other of the Restoration. The Marquess 
of Argyll, after his execution, was carried to the Magdalene 
Chapel in the Cowgate, where the table still is shown on 
which his decapitated body was laid, while the head was 
fixed on the spike at the adjacent Tolbooth, from which that 
of Montrose been recently removed. His body was 
ultimately laid in the family vault at Kilmun. After the 
erection of the monument to Montrose, it was suggested 
that the memory of his great rival should not be left with- 
out commemoration in St. Giles’s, although it was not the 
place of his actual burial. 

The idea was cordially received, and a committee, represen- 
tative of almost all ranks and classes in Scotland, was formed 
—the Duke of Argyll appropriately at its head. Nothing 
can be more fitting than that two men so hostile and bitterly 
divided in life, yet both such striking types of Scottish cha- 
racter, and so devoted to what they believed to be the 
national good, should be commemorated together in the 
venerable church which has witnessed a greater number of 
the notable scenes, pageants, and tragedies of Scottish his- 
tory, than any other in the Northern kingdom. 


EXHIBITION OF STAGE RELICS. 


or incomplete, a judiciously-chosen exhibition 
of mementoes of the English stage from the time of Shak- 
speare to the present day must necessarily present features of 
great interest to a theatre-loving public. Such a collection 
is now on view at the Royal Westminster Aquarium. What 
seems to be the most important item in the catalogue isa ~ 
portrait of Shakspeare, lent by the Earl of Warwick, and 
said to be the work of a contemporary painter. No evidence 
is, however, offered in support of this remarkable statement, 
which surely requires support of some kind. There is, 
perhaps, less reason to doubt the genuineness of a chair 
represented as having belonged to the poet, and bearing an 
inscription to that effect. An exhibit of a similar character 
is a Bible with a note on the fly-leaf signed by David Garrick, 
wherein he states that the volume had been bought at the 
sale of Lord Oxford’s library, which began January 13, 1745, 
in the Piazza, Covent Garden, by Mrs Ann Mostyn, and 
tohim. The date of the Bible is 1640. The exhibition is 
particularly strong in prints and pictures. Photographs, too, 
abound, but can scarcely be said to deserve particular recog- 
nition ; photographs of young actors and actresses who have 
yet to attain a position on the stage, though some of them 
may have achieved notoriety off it, can hardly come within 
the definition of mementoes as applied to a show of this 
kind. No objection need be taken, however, to some of the 
paintings, with which, either in the originals or in repro- 
ductions, the public are already fairly familiar. Mr. Sar- 
geant’s imposing picture of Miss Ellen Terry as Camma, in 
The Cup (not as Lady Macbeth, though at first sight the 
mistake is natural enough), has certainly earned its place, 
as have the paintings of Miss Mary Moore, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, by Mr. Pettie, and Mr. Willard, by Mr. Smart. 
As a portrait of an actor by an actor, Mr. Henry Irving's 
portrait as King Charles I., by Mr. Compton Coutts, pos- 
sesses the highest and most legitimate interest. Various 
relics of Mario, Mrs. Siddons, Garrick, Macready, John 
Kemble, Peg Woflington, Miss O'Neill, George Frederick 
Cooke, and Liston, and many others of equal, or nearly 
equal, note are scattered about without any very intelli- 
gible plan, and there is a very large collection of old 
playbills. It is not, perhaps, fair as yet to say a great 
deal on this head, as apparently something remains to 
be done before the exhibition can be ed as 
complete, and we can quite understand the anxiety of the 
directors to open it before the rush of Christmas entertain- 
ments. We have one word, however, to say about the 


programme, which should have been useful in- making 
the confusion somewhat less confounded. The apologies 
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tendered by the management on account of typographical 
errors in what is ‘Obviously a rough proof disarm us on 
that head. On the cover we are rather ostentatiously told 
that the document has been compiled and arranged by Mr. 
E. A. Du Plat, B.A. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). We 
have no hesitation in saying that we have never encoun- 
tered a more slovenly compilation. To say that the intro- 
duction is a mere schoolboy production would be to offer a 
grievous insult to the average schoolboy, and the various 
biographical notes sandwiched between the numbered items 
in the most inconvenient and distracting manner are full of 
every kind of error. To take a single instance haphazard, 
Fechter is accorded six lines—a space within which reason- 
able accuracy at least might have been possible. Yet we 
find him robbed of his second Christian name, Albert ; 
and we are told that he was born in 1873 (no printer would 
have mistaken 1824 for 1873), and that his first success 
was in La Dame aux Camélias. At the period he was 
the first jeune premier in France. A reasonably intelligent 
auctioneer’s clerk could not have failed to do the work 
better. 


“PHAROE'’S MOUSE.” 


HE animal called by the Old-World naturalists 

Pharoe’s mouse, Pharaoh’s rat, the rat of India, or 
ichneumon, is perhaps best known in these days by its 
Indian name mungoose. It was so intimately connected 
with the crocodile in the minds, and consequently in the 
books, of these writers, that, having recently written on 
crocodiles, we feel that our subject is hardly complete 
without some account of this animal and of the marvellous 
stories which surrounded it. 

The ichneumon, or mungoose, is a terrible enemy to “ mice 
and rats, and such small deer,” a fact which was emphasized 
by Belon in his Portraits d’Oyseaux, &c., in the following 
quatrain, under the woodcut of this animal :— 

Voy le portrait du Rat de Pharaon, 

Qui chasse aux Kats, comme fait la Belette ; 
Au demeurant fort cauteleuse beste, 

Qui autrement est nommée Ichneumon. 


But it is not so much in this capacity as in that of a 
destroyer of snakes and other reptiles that it has always 
been and is to this day famous. Every one has heard and 
read histories of fights between mungooses and cobras, and 
stories of how when struck by the snakes the animals run 
off into the jungle, and eat some plant or root which acts 
immediately as an antidote to the poison, and enables 
them to return and renew the fight none the worse for 
their wounds. And many long and learned disquisitions 
have been written on the same subject, and different 
plants named as affording the antidote. Yet all these 
stories are without foundation, the truth being that the 
mungoose is victorious owing to his wonderful agility and 
watchfulness, or, as Belon has it, to the fact that he is 
“fort cauteleuse beste”; and if he is unfortunate enough 
to be bitten he dies as certainly and as quickly as any other 
mammal. And in this the ancient writers were far nearer 
to the truth than many of the moderns, for they ascribed 
the victory of the ichneumon over the “ Aspis” to his 
cunning. The story as related by Aristotle, and repeated 
by Pliny, runs as follows in the words of the learned 
Philemon Holland :—‘ There is mortall war between the 
Aspides and the Ichneumones, or Rats of India. A beast 
this is well knowne to the Aspis, in this regard especially, 
that it is bred likewise in the same Adgypt. The manner 
of this Ichneumon is, to wallow oft times within the mud, 
and then to dry it selfe against the Sun: and when he hath 
thus armed himself as it were with many coats hardened in 
this manner, he goeth forth to combat with the Aspis. In 
fight he sets up his taile, and whips about turning his taile 
to the enemie, and therein Jatcheth and receiveth all the 
strokes of the Aspis, and taketh no harm thereby: and so 
long he maintaineth a defensive battell, untill he espy a 
time, turning his head a to-side, that he may catch the 
Aspis by the throat, and throtle it.” Topsell mentions this 
story, but adds that, in his opinion, “this combate is 
better expressed by Oppianus. For, saith he, the Ichneumon 
covereth her body in the sande as it were in a grave, 
leaving nothing uncovered but her long serpentine taile, 
and hir eyes, and so expecteth her enemy. When the 
Aspe espyeth her threatening rage, presently turning 
about her taile, provoketh the Ichneumon to combate, and 


with an open mouth and lofty head doth enter the list, to 
her owne perdition. For the Ichneumon being mare | 
afraid of this great bravado, receiveth the encounter, an 
taking the head of the Aspe in his mouth, biteth that off, to 
prevent the casting out of her poison: afterwards i 
her whole body in pieces, although gathered together 
wound in a circle, for the successe of these two combatants, 
lyeth in the first blow. Ifthe Aspe first bite the Ichneu- 
mon, then doth her poison destroy her adversary; and so 
on the contrary, if the Ichneumon first bite the Aspe, then 
is the Ichneumon conqueror, and so for this cause she co- 
vereth her body as aforesaid.” This author further tells us 
that if an ichneumon chances to find an “Aspe” by the 
waterside, “ it ketcheth hold on the taile, and so draweth 
the beast into the Water, and receiveth help from the 
fluds to devour her enemy.” It will be observed that in 
neither of these stories is there any suggestion of any 
vegetable antidote to the snake’s poison, but that victory 
waits on the most active and cunning of the combatants. 
The story of the mungoose and its antidote is generally 
ascribed to the natives of India; but it is noticeable that 
Sir Emerson Tennent mentioned it as being of European 
origin, and said that the natives of Ceylon attached no credit 
to it. The ichneumon was also supposed to sometimes 
encase itself in its armour of sun-dried mud before attacking 
the crocodile in the manner described in our recent article— 
a story which apparently sorely exercised Topsell’s mind, as, 
after describing the animal as “ sitting close upon the liver 
of the Crocodile, and feeding full sweetly uppon his intrals,” 
he expatiates upon it as follows:—“I wonder for what 
cause the beast should rowle her selfe in sand and durt, to 
enter into the Crocodiles belly ; For first of all, if after her 
roling in the durt, she dry her selfe in the sunne, yet will 
not that hard crust be any sufficient armour of proofe to 
defend her small body from the violence of the Crocodiles 
teeth, and besides, it encreaseth the quantity of her body, 
making her more unfit to slide downe through the Croco- 
diles narrow throate; and therefore the Authors cannot be 
but deceaved in ascribing this quality to her when she is 
to enter into the Crocodile but rather I beleeve, she useth 
this defence against the Aspe, and therefore the Author 
seeing her so covered with mudde might easily be mistaken 
in her purpose. For it is true indeed that when she seeth 
the Aspe upon the land she calleth her fellowes who arme 
themselves as beforesaid before the combat, by which meanes 
they are safely preserved, from the bitings of their enemies ; 
or if it be true that they wallow themselves in the mudde, 
they do not dry themselves in the sunne, but while their 
bodies are moist, slide downe more easily into the Crocodiles. 
belly.” 

Notwithstanding their belief in these wonderful stories, 
which, however, if we except the crocodile story, are not 
much more incredible than some of those which pass current 
at the present time—for example, the fable of the vegetable 
antidote mentioned above—the old writers knew a good 
deal about the Egyptian ichneumon, at all events, and were 
perfectly aware of its value as a vermin-killer. Topsell 
tells us that “it eateth indifferently every living thing, as 
Snales, Lizards, camelions, all kinds of Serpents, Frogs, 
mice, and Aspes,” and that it “loveth all manner of foules,” 
and he was quite aware of its propensity for destroying the 
eggs and young of the crocodile, “ whereby,” he adds, “ the 
mercifull providence of God doth notably appeare, for the 
safeguard of mankind, which in those countries where these 
noisome beasts are bred, hath provided such an enemy to 
destroy them, both eggs and birds, as is friendly and 
tameable by the hand and wit of man.” This reference 
to the tameableness of the animal is perfectly correct ;. 
indeed, mungooses are—as they have doubtless been from 
time immemorial—often kept in a semi-domesticated state 
to clear houses of vermin, such as snakes, rats, and mice, 
and a tame mungoose is as fascinating, but withal as blood- 
thirsty, a pet as can well be desired, and we should not advise 
any one who takes an interest in his poultry-yard to attempt. 
to keep one. Bennett, in his Tower Menagerie, gave the follow- 
ing instance of the rat-killing power of a mungoose :—“ The 
individual now in the Tower actually on one occasion killed 
no fewer than a dozen full-grown rats, which were loosed to 
it in a room sixteen feet square, in less than a minute and a 
half.” 

The mungooses, or ichneumons, belong to the family 
Viverride, which also includes the Cryptoprocta, the Genets, 
and the Suricate, specimens of all of which can be seen in 
the “Small Cats’ House” at the Zoo. There are a large 
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number of species, the best known being the Egyptian 
ichneumon (Hlerpestes ichneumon), the Pharoe’s mouse of 
the ancients, about which the wonderful stories were told, 
and the grey or Indian ichneumon (H. griseus), the best 
known of all. They are widely distributed, being found 
throughout Africa, Southern Asia, and the Indo-Mala 
Archipelago, the Egyptian ichneumon being also found in 
Spain. Some years since mungooses were introduced into 
Jamaica for the purpose of destroying rats, which infested 
the sugar plantations; and they have since, in company 
with stoats, weasels, and other “vermin” been turned down 
in Australia and New Zealand in the hope that they would 
destroy the rabbits, which have become such a terrible 
plague; but we doubt whether, in the latter case at least, 
the remedy will not prove worse than the disease. There 
are at the Zoo at the present time, in addition to specimens 
of the Egyptian and Indian ichneumons, a white-tailed 
ichneumon (H. albicaudatus) from British East Africa, and 
a Puisa ichneumon (Bdeogale puisa), also from East Africa; 
the latter being “new to the collection,” and, as will be 
seen, belonging to a different genus to the others, from 
which it differs in having only four toes on each foot. It is 
a curious little brown animal, by no means beautiful, and 
= a bushy tail, which oddly reminds one of a bottle- 

rush. “And thus much for the description of the 
Ichneumon.” 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 


WHEN the irrepressible young charge of Jane Eyre 
clamoured for a Parisian cadeau, and vexed the 
austere soul of Mr. Rochester, the distinction between a 
Christmas present and a cadeau de Noél was perfectly 
understood by all those persons who figure in that enter- 
taining scene. At the Goupil Gallery, New Bond Street, 
there are on view certain paintings by French artists which 
are collectively described as “ Gaeus de Noél.” The title 
is appropriate. Many of them were designed for reproduc- 
tion in Figaro Iilustré during the past twelve months; 
and, as all who know that entertaining journal are aware, 
were reproduced in colour with exceeding skill. Sport, the 
theatre, the seaside in the season, and the fashionable 
world everywhere, and always in season, are the subjects of 
these typical representations of Parisian life. Some of 
the paintings—and among the most piquant and engag- 
ing are these—were designed for the covers of Figaro 
Illustré. Here is M. Jules Béraud’s “ Fairy Queen” (9), 
a pretty Titania in pink, at the footlights, ready to 
play Ariel also, it would seem, or to sing from Mignon “Je 
suis Titanie.” M. Gilbert’s elegant “Spring Flowers” (6) 
and M. Béraud’s “ Bather” (16) both served as decoration 
for the cover—that unusual place of honour, as English 
visitors must think. ‘Then we must note M. Lucius Rossi’s 
“Carnival at Nice” (10), a group of dazzling ladies on an 
elegant triumphal car ; “ The Swing,” by Frangois Flameng 
13), a study of millinery, it may be, that is passing pretty ; 
and M. Jacquet’s extremely smart costume-piece, “On the 
Mountains” (19), a kind of Gallic and glorified version of 
“She wandered down the mountain-side.” By Delort we 
have two capital examples, “The Rendezvous” (4) and 
“The Health of the Young Couple” (5); and excellent 
character-studies by F. Roybet, “ Waiting” (1) and “The 
Salutation” (14); and a pleasant, Tissot-like picture of a 
lady, “‘ In a Wood” (32), with the sunny foliage of horse- 
chestnuts like a heavenly frame about her. 


THE THEATRES. 


N Charley's Aunt, by Mr. Brandon Thomas, produced at 
the Royalty Theatre on Wednesday evening, Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, who on that occasion entered upon his first essay in 
management, demonstrated the possession of an amount 
of tact with which his warmest admirers would never 
have credited him. In this country critical opinion and 
popular sentiment are equally opposed to the assumption 
of female characters by male actors. Not only has Mr. 


- Penley played the part of an old lady, but he has made her 


the pivot of the play, and has drawn genuine laughter 
throughout three acts of a farcical comedy without a vestige 
of offence. Subject to the drawback involved in fitting 


a particular part to a particular actor with such strongly 


marked peculiarities as those of Mr. Penley, and to the 
inevitable prominence of that part, Mr. Brandon Thomas 
has written an excellent farce, interspersed with slight 
passages of pretty delicate comedy. Not to go too deeply 
into detail, Jack Chesney and Percy Wykeham are preparing 
to entertain their sweethearts at Oxford when their plans 
are nearly upset by the non-arrival of the young ladies’ 
aunt, Donna Lucia d’Alvadorez, but manage to carry out 
their programme without any apparent violation of the 
proprieties by inducing Lord Fancourt Babberley, a good- 
natured undergraduate, who is engaged in some private 
theatricals, and has the costume ready, to impersonate the 
Aunt. This he does, but finds himself terribly embar- 
rassed, first by the matrimonial projects of two elderly 
gentlemen attracted by the widow’s money, and afterwards 
by the arrival of that lady herself, who, with a keen 
appreciation of humour, and to further some views of her 
own, assists for a while in furthering the deception. 

The fun soon becomes fast and furious; and one is almost 
relieved by some love-making, both playful and graceful, 
and by the interruption caused by some necessary, but 
rather obtrusive, explanatory matter. The third act is 
the best and briskest of the three, and the interest in- 
creases consistently to the very end—a most excellent 
thing in farce as in other things. Mr. Thomas has done 
his work well, in thoroughly workmanlike manner, and 
with a keen appreciation both of the humorous and the 
lightly serious possibilities of his theme, investing even 
little Lord Fancourt Babberley with a more than passing 
sympathetic interest. It is unusual to find the butt in 
a farce a gentleman, but the innovation is none the 
less welcome. We do not laugh the less heartily 
at the little man, and we like him, perforce, all the 
better. We have said all we need to say about Mr. 
Penley’s intensely droll performance. Mr. Brandon Thomas 
onan an excellent Colonel Chesney; and Mr. Ernest 

endrie deserves high commendation for his stolid rendering 
of the pseudo-widow’s other suitor. Messrs. Perey Lyndal 
and H. Farmer were sufficiently boyish as the other under- 
graduates ; Miss Ada Branson, as the real Donna Lucia, is 
to be congratulated on the very favourable impression 
caused by what we believe is her first appearance on the 
London stage; and Misses Emily Cudmore and Nina . 
Boucicault were all as sprightly and attractive as the occa- 
sion required-—Miss Boucicault displaying a delightful 
comedy touch in a little love scene, half coy and half 
coquettish. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HE appearance in central London of a new Choral 

Society is an event of scme importance; for, since the 
demise of the Sacred Harmonic and Henry Leslie’s Choirs, 
the burden of giving choral concerts at St. James's Hall has 
rested solely with the Bach and Handel Societies. The 
Middlesex Choral Union, which made its bow on Thursday 
week, has begun well by an interesting revival of Handel's 
Joshua—a work which has probably not been heard in 
London since 1847, though it is tolerably familiar at German 
festivals, and was revived at Gloucester last autumn. 
Though it will not bear comparison with some of the 
Saxon master’s more familiar Oratorios, Jushua contains 
a sufficient proportion of fine numbers to entitle it to 
an occasional hearing. It comes rather low down in 
the chronological list of Handel’s Oratorios, having been 
composed between July 19 and August 19, 1747—a very 
short time even for the rapid workmanship which was no 
uncommon thing in those days. Signs of haste are not 
wanting in the work, and several of the airs and choruses 
are of the stereo pattern too common in Handel's 
less careful work; but, on the other hand, the opening 
chorus, “ Ye Sons of Israel,” the march, the solo and 
chorus, “ Glory to God,” and the airs “ See the raging 
flame,” and “Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain,” are as 
fine as anything which proceeded from his prolific pen. The 
performance by the new choir was in nearly every respect 
most satisfactory. The chorus is excellent in tone and 
very well balanced. It sang with correctness and spirit, 
though a little more delicacy in light and shade would have 
been an improvement, and a greater precision in attacking 
leads might also have been attained. ‘The conductor, Mr. 
James Shaw, has a steady beat, and evidently kept the forces 
under him well in hand, though he should guard against a 
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tendency towards dragging the pace, which was occasionally 
very conspicuous.’ The principal solo parts were in the 
rienced hands of Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda 
ilson, and Mr. Ben Davies, the parts of Caleb and of the 
Angel being filled by Mr, Robert Newman and Mr. Brans- 
combe, the latter of whom in particular created a favourable 
impression. 

n the following evening the Bach Choir gave its forty- 
first public concert, the programme consisting of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Meerestille” Overture, Beethoven’s Cantata on the 
same subject, Dr. Joachim’s fine scena “ Marfa,” and Verdi's 
“Requiem.” It might have been thought that so attractive 
an entertainment would have ensured the attendance of 
a large audien-e; yet, strange to say, St. James's Hall 
presented a beggarly array of empty seats, and the secre- 

of the Society has written to the daily press announc- 
ing that the concert resulted in a lossof 300/. That such a 
state of affairs should be possible in a city with any preten- 
sions to be considered musical is simply disgraceful, espe- 
cially as the Bach Choir is no new claimant for public 
favour, but has long deserved the recognition and support 
of amateurs by its constant maintenance of all that 
is most sterling in music. In spite of the discouraging 
effects of a half-empty room, the choir sang throughout 
in its best style, and Professor Stanford gained fresh laurels 
by the sympathetic and spirited manner in which he con- 
ducted the ‘‘ Requiem,” a work demanding qualities in a con- 
ductor not usually called into play by oratorio. Since its first 
production in this country, in 1875, Verdi’s “ Requiem” has 
suffered undeserved neglect. It was at first received in 
England with a considerable amount of distrust, especially 
by purists, who could not forgive certain sins against strict 
rule to be found in it; but every successive hearing confirms 
the opinion that it is in its way a masterpiece, and worthy 
to take a very high place among musical settings of the 
Office for the Dead. No other composer has so fully 
realized the emotional side of the text, and if the setting 
occasionally is apt to be operatic, there is much excuse to 
be pleaded, especially in the case of a composer of such 
intensely dramatic sensibility as Verdi. The remembrance 
of the admirable quartet of singers who interpreted the 
“ Requiem ” on its first production rendered the solo parts the 
least satisfactory feature in Friday’s performance. Miss 
Brema, who took the mezzo-soprano music formerly asso- 
ciated with that admirable artist, Mme. Waldmann, was 
the only one who was really equal to the arduous task, and 
she sang throughout in a way which should distinctly in- 
crease her growing reputation. The soprano was Miss Anna 
Williams, who was earnest and artistic, though the music 
is written for an exceptional voice, and is rather beyond the 
means at her command. It was a mistake to engage a 
light tenor, like Mr. Shakespeare, for a part written for a 
voice of robust quality ; the contrast between his essentially 
lyric method and the dramatic style of the music was occa- 
sionally very incongruous. Mr. Black’s sonorous bass voice 
told with effect, but his style is rather ponderous and want- 
ing in contrast. In spite of these slight defects, the whole 
| eepnemys was very good, and one of which the Bach 

hoir may justly be proud. 

At the Popular Concerts of the past fortnight the chief 
attraction has been the admirable clarinet-playing of 
Herr Miihlfeld, who on the 12th inst. was heard (with 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann) in Weber’s Duet in E flat, 
Op. 48; an extremely difficult work, of which he gave 
a most brilliant and finished performance, besides 
taking the leading part in Brahms’s beautiful Clarinet 
Quintet. Among other recent concerts, mention may be 
made of an interesting performance on the 15th at St. 
James's Hall in aid of the Nursing Homes of St. Mary’s, 
Plaistow, at which the Sisters Ravogli sang the pretty duet 
“ Sparve il sol” from Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, in much 
better style than usual. Signorina Giulia Ravogli revived 
an uninteresting scena from Vaccai’s Romeo e Giulietta, and 
Miss Macintyre’s lovely voice was displayed to advantage 
‘in Chaminade’s “ Ritournelle” and the vocal version of 
Mascagni’s hackneyed Intermezzo. In both songs her be- 
setting sin of incoherent pronunciation was only too con- 
spicuous. Other interesting numbers in the programme 
were the settings by Schumann and Wagner of Heine’s 
“Two Grenadiers” (sung respectively by Mr. Henschel 
and Mr. Bispham), and the amusing recitations of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore. 

At the concert given by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music last Monday the most noteworthy 


features were the promising playing of Miss Sybil Palliser 
in Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 22; the agreeable 
voice and careful singing of Mr. Arthur Appleby in a 
scena from Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, and Miss Ellen 
Bowick’s intelligent recitation of Grieg’s ballad, with 
orchestral accompaniment, “ Bergliot.” 


A SONG OF THE EXMOOR HUNT. 
WAKE, arise! The south wind sighs, 


Beneath a cloudy curtain 
Old Sol is snoozing in the skies, 
There's scent to-day for certain. 
And down deep o’er Slowley Steep 
The harbourer swears we shall drop, Loys, 
On brow, bay, bay and tray, 
Tray and three on top, boys! 


Look up, a stream of sporting pink 
Along the ridge is rushing, 
Morn’s ashen cheek you'd almost think 
To rosy red was blushing ; 
But few, few, so smart of hue 
And spick and span from the shop, boys, 
Shall stick to-day to brow, bay, 
Tray and three on top, boys! 


What ho! the tufters on a find 
Are tuning to the nor’ard. 
Hark back! hark baek! ‘tis but a hind! 
The stag himself! Hark for'ard! 
O’er hedge, spine, sedge and rhine, 
Full ery we course and hop, boys, 
Behind brow, bay and tray, 
Tray and three on top, boys! 


Past Dunster towers and Wootton bowers, 
Up Cutcombe Crest he’s gliding. 

Here, roadster friends, your fun it ends, 
We've done with arm-chair riding, 

And full sail, head te tail, 
Down Dunkery side we drop, boys, 

On brow, bay, bay and tray, 
Tray and three on top, boys! 


We've chucked a City swell to the pig 
In his mixen at Cloutsham Ccrner ; 
We've hung our artist by his wig, 
Like Absalom, in Horner, 
Till hard pressed by all our best 
From Boscombe Head full flop, boys, 
Goes brow, bay, bay and tray, 
Tray and three on top, boys! 


A boat! a boat! the Weirmen float, 
And after him go racing ; 
But see! to shore he heads once more, 
His foes with fury facing. 
And back, back! he hurls the pack, 
Or heaves them, neck and crop, boys, 
Till now, now, down goes brow, 
Bay, tray and three on top, boys! 


Yet only five of all the hive 
That set on foot the sport, boys, ! 
Rode straight and true the whole hunt thro’ 
And mingled at the mort, boys ! 
Now name, name those sons of fame, 
Who'll match them nearer and farther ? 
Jim Scarlett, Bissett, and Basset were there, 
With Parson Jack Russell and Arthur. 


REVIEWS. 


PABLO DE SEGOVIA.* 


 iggpereer are in this very stately book one essential and three 
subordinate parts. The essential is formed of the one 
hundred and ten drawings of Goya Redivivus, we mean the 


* Pablo de Segovia: the Spanish Sharper. Translated from the 
original of Francisco de Quevedo-Villegas. Illustrated with rro Draw- 
Vierge, Lab of Quenel by Joseph 

ennell, an Essay on a ritings evedo Henry 
Edward Watts. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. ” 
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‘very remarkable Spanish artist, Daniel Urrabieta, whose name 
“in art” is Vierge. The subordinate parts are the text of an 
English translation of Pablo de Segovia, some “ comments” on 
Vierge by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and an essay on Quevedo by Mr. 
H. E. Watts, The text of the story cannot be separated from 
the work of Vierge. Of the other two parts we are not pre- 


_ pared to say so much. Mr. Pennell’s comments are really not 


necessary. A careful critical estimate of a striking draughtsman, 
written by one who is himself a clever workman in the same 
field, would always be worth reading. Art criticism written 
by the few who combine literary with technical skill must 
always have an exceptional competence. But the effort to 
give a fair critical estimate of Vierge is what is least visible 
in Mr. Pennell’s comments. They are, in truth, a kind of 
“-Oratio pro domo sua ad Pontifices,” if we allow that 
Pontifices is Latin for Philistines. Mr. Pennell is in a terrible 
taking about the little respect the world, and especially that part 
of it which consists of writing men, habitually shows to the illus- 
trator. It is much if he is called pretty. Weare afraid that Mr. 
Pennell has treated literature with the little attention he accuses 
it of showing to his own side. Otherwise he would know that it 
has taken note of those authors “qui se sauvent de planche en 
planche,” and of such as are saved by beauties not their own. 
We might ask what the sins of the world to illustrators have to 
do with the merits of Vierge, or how we are better able to appre- 
ciate this artist after reading contemptuous remarks about the 
benighted ignorance of a ‘land where Art with a mission and a 
big A has descended upon the people.” But the question would 
be idle. Mr. Pennell is one of those modern artists who show a 
curious inverted vanity in speaking of their art as a brainless 
handicraft. It is a queer type—the Gandish of realism, so to 
speak, which yet awaits its Thackeray. What Mr. Pennell has 
actually to say of Vierge reminds us mainly of the enthusiastic 
Jew who was heard singing the praises of Jaggers. All the others 
he thought were cagmaggerth, There are only Vierge, and 
his imitators; all the rest are cag mag—including shoddy com- 
mercial persons like Raphael, and inferior creatures like Holbein, 
Diirer, and a string of others. Mr. Pennell is also careful to 
remind us of the superiority of the United States, which its artists 
and writers seem to find such an excellent country to live out of. 


Looked at for his own sake, and not as an excuse for talking of 
the excellence of our own leather, Vierge is unquestionably an 
individual, vigorous, and memorable artist. His individuality 
does not prevent him from being also intensely Spanish. He 
descends through Goya from Valdez Leal. We hardly need the 


* evidence he supplies in the brief notes on his life printed in this 


volume to see that he had studied the first of these two, His 
connexion with the second is one of temperament and of race. 
There has always been in the Spaniard—and it comes out in art 
and literature alike—a love of dwelling on things grotesque, ugly, 
or even putrid. This taste is quite compatible with the power of 
seeing grace and elegance, though it is an outward sign of that 
something hard and narrow in the genius of the race which has 
condemned it to produce so little beauty of the highest order. 
Put the finest canvas of Velasquez by the side of a work of 
Titian’s of the same comparative rank, and the gulf which 
divides the Spaniard from the very highest in art must be 
felt at once. It was not that the Spaniard was betrayed by 
his hand, but he had no vision of something which the Italian 
saw. Pure beauty is, we take it—judging not only by this book, 
but by the original drawings and other work of his lately 
shown at Barnard’s Inn—beyond the power of Vierge. That is 
his limitation. It is characteristic that he has selected Quevedo's 
story to illustrate voluntarily and as a labour of love. We may 
be told that the work of the illustrator has a decorative value in- 
dependent of the text. So it has; but, after all, he chose that 
text to illustrate, and whoever will impose upon himself the 
severe task of reading through the Pablo de Segovia will see that 
the selection was not made at random. Vierge must have had 
some inborn sympathy with this hard and dreary study of callous 
roguery, of filth, starvation, and the gallows. The man himself 
is brave, and a conscientious artist ; but he felt that this subject 
suited his powers, and he took it, as he had every right to do. 
It would not be easy to exaggerate the skill with which he has 
executed with his hand what his eye saw. Form and movement, 
here and there a graceful female or some dashing manly figure, 
but for the most part the blackguard picturesque, the grotesque, 
and the hideous—these are the things which Vierge sees. He 
selects and sets them out with unfailing firmness of touch, putting 
down what he wants to make visible, and sacrificing whatever is 
not essential to his purpose. No one who has seen “all the 
furnace of the light struck up against the blinding wall” in Spain 
can accept Vierge’s shadows as even approximately true. On 
p. 22 there is a drawing of five hungry figures sitting round a 


table, and a sixth, which is hunger personified, coming in through 
the door. They are all flooded in a light which is of impossible 
force. But the figures in that conventional light are of masterly 
ugliness, drawn with the perfection of precision. Hunger reigns 
all through these drawings, as it does in the book, as it did in the 
Spain of the seventeenth century. It is an ugly thing, and one 
would not like to have it for ever before one’s eyes—one would 
as soon hang up the “Oharnel House” of Valdez Leal. But it 
would be well to have these drawings in a portfolio, and to be 
able to look at them from time to time as pieces of masterly 
workmanship. And, as we have said, the starvation, the rags, 
and the filth are not all—though they are the rule. 


Quevedo, and what Mr. Watts has to say of him, must neces- 
sarily be of very secondary interest with us now. Pablo de 
Segovia is here only because Vierge has illustrated him. And 
yet the Spanish writer is a striking figure in literary history and 
a remarkable man in himself. There are few who are more 
completely shadows of a great name. For a time he had a 
greater reputation than any of his countrymen, with the doubtful 
exception of Cervantes; a round dozen editions of Sir Roger 
Lestrange’s translation of his Sueiios were printed here in less 
than fifty years. His Marco Bruto was translated under the 
title of The Controversy about Resistance and Non-Resistance, for 
the benefit of Dr. Sacheverell, by a noble Lord. Byron took his 
name when he published the Vision of Judgment. It is there 
alone that most Englishmen of our time have seen it. And yet 
Quevedo would be an excellent subject for reconstructive criticism. 
To make him readable now would be impossible, but it would not 
be beyond the power of a competent critic to do with him what 
Cousin did with the French romances of the seventeenth century 
—namely, by selection and interpretation, to show what he once 
was, and what influence he had. Mr. Watts says that he was as 
distinctly the second as Cervantes was the first of Spanish 
humourists. We doubt how far it is possible to rank men of 
letters by their numbers in this military fashion, It is certainly 
impossible where men differ not in degree but in kind. If 
Quevedo was a humourist, then Cervantes wasnot. Definitions of 
humour are notoriously dangerous, but it is pretty generally 
agreed that it does exist where there is no love. Now Quevedo 
is as hard as the nether millstone. Mr. Watts says that he has 
been called “The Spanish Juvenal—the Spanish Ovid—the . 
Spanish Lucian.” He has been so called by persons to whom 
names do not represent distinct conceptions. It has been given 
to no man to be Juvenal, Ovid, and Lucian in one. But 
the word “very” is wanted before Spanish when Quevedo 
is compared to a writer of any other race. Mr. Watts 
allows that Quevedo differed from all these three great men 
—so strangely joined here. He did. He differed in this— 
that he wanted the something of universal which there was 
in all of them. If he is interesting, it is because he was com- 
pletely and exclusively Spanish. His language is the very 
marrow of his native tongue. In ideas, beliefs, and passions he 
was a Spaniard of the generation in which Spain fell into its 
decadence. He may be read for the sake of his time and country, 
but for them only. His life was adventurous, and therefore at- 
tractive. A man who was the friend of that erratic genius the 
“ great ” Duke of Osuna, and the enemy of the Count Duke of 
Olivares, whom Mr. Watts harshly calls “ worthless,” could not 
want for adventures. But in literature he neither invented, nor 
did he put immortal life into the forms of other men's work, 
Talent, facility, learning, patriotism, pride, ferocity—he had them 
all. They were enough to make him a marked personage, but 
not to place him with Juvenal, Ovid, Lucian, or with Horace, 
Rabelais, and Swift, to whom also, it seems, he has been 
likened. These things are echoes of Spanish rhetoric. With 
the last-named the comparison is not quite absurd. Quevedo 
was perhaps definable as “ the soul of Swift dwelling in a dry 
place.” 

This Pablo de Segovia gives as fair an opportunity of placing 
him as any of his writings, for it brings him at once into sharp 
conflict with one of the really great masters of literature. 
Quevedo took the novela de picaros. He shortened it, freed 
it of excrescences, gave it a certain acrid flavour of his own—but 
he left it as he found it, dull, sordid, artificial, local. Le Sage 
took it and made it universal. We are sorry to see that Mr. 
Watts, though recognizing the genius of Le Sage, seems to give 
some countenance to the foolish Spanish tradition that Gil Blas was 
done in “ collaboration,” or was the result of “ stealing.” Here 
again, the difference is one of kind. The form of the novela de 
picaros was taken by the Spaniards one from another, and was 
not intrinsically original to begin with. The incidents are always 
the same, with mere apparent differences. Le Sage took the 
form, and perhaps a score of incidents; ard if the score had been 
a hundred, it would not have mattered. Mechanical form and 
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incident are what is of least importance in literature, In these 
things “Tl pleut des inventeurs,” as M. Brunetiére says, “mais 
ceux qui sont rares, ce sont ceux qui rendent les inventions des 
autres pratiques et viables, en les dégageant de ce qui s’'y méle 
presque toujours d’erreur ou parfois de folie; ce sont ceux qui 
les corrigent ou qui les rectifient au moyen des inventions opposées 
ou contraires; ce sont ceux enfin qui réalisent ce que l'inventeur 
s'est borné d’ordinaire 4 entrevoir, & ébaucher—ou a réver.” Le 
Sage belonged to the class of men who are rare. 


NOVELS.* 


T is all very well for Mr. Black to call his new novel Wolfen- 
berg, and endeavour to persuade the careless or very young 
reader that it is about a long-haired German musician, in a small 
town, who dies after a vast deal of intellectual conversation. Its 
name, by which it forms part of the Universe, is either The 
Orotania, or A Crimean Cruise—we are not sure which. It is 
true that the yacht is a steam-yacht, one of those which conveys 
a select number of first-class passengers on a trip for so many 
days, at an inclusive fare, and that no part of its course takes it 
through the Western Highlands; but it is essentially the same 
yacht that we know so well, and covet so much, and it has 
several of the same people on board, who behave very much 
in their usual fashion. There is that rather exasperating name- 
less person, the most frequent (and shortest) periphrasis for 
describing whom is “our Mrs. Threepenny-bit,” and the still 
more nameless narrator of the story, her husband, and their 
friends are not all new. New, however, at any rate to us, 
is Wolfenberg, who is neither a German nor a musician, 
but “the great American artist—the most imaginative painter 
that America has yet produced.” He is travelling with an 
American young lady, named Amélie Dumaresq, and her mother. 
The artist, being unhappily married, and the soul of honour, has a 
beautiful Platonic friendship with the young lady, which con- 
tinues strictly Platonic on her side, but comes to a tragic end all 
the same. Every one who knows his Black, as every one should, 
can imagine the sort of novel that is made out of these oppor- 
tunities. Among the lesser personages who have greatly pleased 
us is one Miss Penguin, an elderly spinster who wrote delightful 
verses. Several of them are given, all fairly good, and this is a 
specimen :— 

Pale P fare well— 

We this side Hell: 

Farewell to the shining Oyclades— 

I end my life in the Sireny seas, 


Besides being a classical poet, this lady had a dog named Phaon, 
who from time to time insulted and perturbed a choleric Major, 
and occasionally even bit him and tore his trousers. The Major 
one evening sneaked in the dark to the part of the deck where 
Phaon lived in a crate, just as the ship was setting out on its 
homeward journey, and, though a splash was heard forward in the 
darkness, the dog was never seen again. Far on in the third 
volume, as the travellers were approaching their journey’s end, 
the Major extracted two little white teeth—alleged to be those of 
an inquisitive shark—from the patent log, and presented them to 
a lady—not Miss Penguin—to make into a brooch. With masterly 
reserve Mr. Black says nothing further on the subject. Of 
course, the book abounds with passages that are more or less 
clever and amusing, “ Nos e¢ mutamur in illness” is a pleasant 
travesty. On the other hand, the curious may find a shocking 
example of “ did not have.” 

Mrs. Henniker has made decided progress in the art of 
romance. It is true that Foiled is almost entirely about persons 
of decent breeding and more or less good birth, and that a rather 
large proportion of them are sinful enough to have hereditary 
titles; but she knows what she is writing about, and her cha- 
racters are as true to nature as those of other writers of repute. 
They are fortunate enough to arouse and reciprocate the amorous 
passion pretty freely, and go through a considerable quantity of 
high-class bliss and unmitigated affliction. Ultimately virtue 
triumphs and vice receives its due meed of catastrophe. The 
least convincing part of the story is the fate of an exceedingly 
worthy and almost equally tiresome country gentleman, who, 


* Wolfenberg. By William Black. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


1892. 

Foiled. the Hon. Mrs. Henniker, Author of “Sir George” &c. 

The Tower of Taddeo. By Ouida, Author of “ Under Two Flags ” &e. 
London: William Heinemann. 1892. 

A Sister’s Sin. Neg — By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Author of “In a 
Grass Country ” & : Whi hite & Co, 1893. 

Nora Creina. A ion he By Mrs. Hungerford, Author of “Molly Bawn” 
&c. London: White & Co. 1893. 


upon the accidental and discovery that his wife very 
much prefers somebody else with whom she has for a long time 
carried on an affectionate correspondence, carefully but rather 
clumsily arranges a revolver accident and shoots himself dead. 
The performance is not edifying in itself, and “ swears” consider- 
ably with the rest of the unfortunate gentleman's character. 
Taken as a whole, the story, without being superlatively good, is 
clever, well written, and decidedly worth reading. 

The Tower of Taddeo is the work which “Ouida,” with character- 
istic emphasis, has repudiated in the columns of the Times, because it 
has pleased Mr. Heinemann to publish it in three volumes, whereas 
she sold it to the late Mr. Wolcott Balestier with the inten- 
tion that it should appear in one. It would have made one long 
volume, whereas it makes three decidedly short ones ; but we are 
wholly unable to imagine that it would have been otherwise than 
a depressing little tale in any corporal guise that it might have 
assumed, Long centuries ago Taddeo Gaddi built a tower at 
Florence, and much later it was inhabited by Ser Checchi, a 
librarian by trade, and a collecto: of old books and manuscripts 
by choice. “This Turk he had one ounly darter,” and her name 
was Beldia. To her entered Odisio, a Lombard architect, who 
had seen her marketing, and loved her “on sight.” Also there 
came in the night her brother Cirillo, who was a scamp, and 
spent his father’s money, and insisted on carrying off Beldia’s 
jewels, in order to escape the consequences of having shot a 
policeman. Moreover there was always entering Messer Aurelio 
Vestuccio, a money-lender and a fiend. And ultimately Odisio, 
having won Beldia’s love, went to Brazil to make a fortune 
to marry her upon. While he was away Vestuccio sold up 
Ser Checchi, and carried off all his beloved books to be 
bought in (being of great value) for ridiculous prices at a “ knock- 
out auction.” Wherefore Ser Checchi broke his heart and died, 
and Beldia did charing and odd jobs for a year and a half, until 
Odisio came back poorer than ever (having been wrecked on a 
desert island, and never got to Brazil at all), and took charge 
of her. And the municipality of Florence, because they hated 
everything old and beautiful, bought the Tower, and pulled it down, 
and put up instead “the chimney of a factory, belching forth its 
stinking vapours to the sullied waters and the outraged heavens” 
to witness if “Ouida” lies. That is the story, and it would be a 
poor compliment to the author to say she has not written many 
more interesting. We have, at all events, the satisfaction of re- 
flecting that, according to her own statement, it makes no differ- 
ence to her what any one thinks of it. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron is an author from whom we know pretty 
well what to expect. She has done books better and worse than 
A Sister's Sin. It is not nearly so good as In a Grass Country, 
but it is by no means bad. Lil Garnier was the sister who sinned, 
and Daphne Garnier the sister who survived. They were daughters 
of the Dowager Lady Denison’s agent, and her ladyship’s youngest 
son, Mr. Eric Denison, was the occasion and the partner of Lil’s 
lapse from virtue. He treated her extremely badly, and when 
Lil, with the help of a little bottle which she stole from a doctor 
who loved her dearly, had precluded herself from any further 

ings with her seducer, and had, moreover, revealed all in a 
letter to Daphne, that heroine swore to be revenged upon Eric. 
He was not a fortunate person—among other things, his parents 
had an uncomfortable habit of cursing him with their dying 
breaths—and he underwent a variety of misfortunes, some at the 
hands of Daphne, and others not. At last, however, it all came 
right. The doctor who had loved Lil never married ; but he had 
a rather entertaining half-sister who did, and was, indeed, one of 
the instruments wherewith Providence chastened Eric, and made 
something of a man of him. The seduction of well-brought-up 
young ladies is to the ordinary taste not a particularly pleasant 
subject for a novel, and Mrs, Lovett Cameron has no claim to be 
considered great enough to deal with any tragical subject she 
pleases. Effie Deans and Hetty Sorrel have positions in literature ; 
but they owe them to Sir Walter and George Eliot. Lil Garnier 
cannot rank with these distressful damsels, and has not the same 
excuse for her failings as they. Subject to this qualification, 
A Sister's Sin is an in ing story, and well put together. As 
to whether or not it is fit to lie on the drawing-room table, that 
is a matter of taste, and depends a good deal upon whose drawing- 
room it is. 

There are few more unequal writers than Mrs. Hungerford. 
Not infrequently her Irish or Hiberno-Indian novels are exceed- 
ingly bright, fresh, and pleasing. Then, again, they are some- 
times singularly sloppy. In Nora Creina, she touches a level to 
which we trust that she may never sink again. There are two 
girls, Nora and Sophie, living with an excessively and, indeed, 
almost impossibly disagreeable stepfather, and pursued at an 
early age by three lovers, two genuine and one—whom the 
heroine, of course, originally prefers—worthless. Their relations 
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with these and other persons are both unreal and uninteresting. 
The author has contracted a vile habit, Transatlantic in its origin, 
of italicizing words, particularly adjectives, in order to make the 
conversation artless and affecting. Here are extracts from a 
single page of conversation between Nora and her genuine lover, 
when all has, at last, come right. “Ah! but there was one thing.” 
“ Said what, my soul?” “Oh! it seemed to put me so far away 
from you.” ‘Oh! do—do promise,’ sobs Nora wildly, ‘to be 
angry with me very soon again!’” “What would I not do to 
make you happy?” There are two similar instances of the abuse 
of italics on the following page, and five more on the page after 
that. All the people in the book constantly say “ Pouf,” and the 
continual and extravagant eulogies upon Nora’s physical attrac- 
tiveness become almost disgusting. In the first chapter we learn 
that several families “ were famed for their beauty, and of them are 
Nora’s ancestors. From the flowers of their charms she seems to 
have culled the sweetest colours and the choicest sweets. Like 
a fair, priceless lily—fragile, slender, exquisite—she stands apart, 
the very type of beauty perfected. Her face is as pure as dew, 
as clear as sunlight, and lovely beyond words. The girl herself 
hardly knows how good she is to look at. Such eyes! Such 
lips! The eyes so dark and blue!” One is almost irresistibly 
impelled to add, “ But she won’t wash clothes!” 


RADCLIFFE’S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING.* 


| Coed years ago there was but a scanty supply of sporting 
literature of any sort—as Mr. Blew, the editor of the work 
under notice, points out—not more than half a dozen treatises on 
hunting had preceded Mr. Delmé Radcliffe’s “ Noble Science,” so 
that when it made its first appearance, well got up, beautifully 
and profusely illustrated, it at once achieved the very consider- 
able popularity due to its intrinsic merits; in fact, to use the 
stock phrase, no sportsman’s library was complete without it, and 
there was probably not a boy in England belonging to a hunting 
family who did not know by heart the couplets from Somerville 
which underline the large plates descriptive of the main features 
of a run, or who had not somewhat improved his acquaintance 
with the classics amongst the quotations wherewith Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, after the fashion of the scholarly gentleman of his day, 
largely interspersed his pages. We can see it still, the tall pale 
blue-book which we regarded as the Holy Writ of Hunting, to 
review which even now seems a task akin to a criticism of the 
Old Testament. As a matter of fact, the reviewing has been 
already done by Mr. Blew, who, with his notes and commentaries, 
brings the fourth edition up to date of modern thought, and 
it is pleasant and instructive to find how little a true sportsman 
like himself, on points of real importance, differs from, 
or adds to, the dicta of his predecessor of half a century ago. 
Curious it is, too, to be reminded that the vexed question 
of “ Wa re wheat !” then held precisely the same debateable posi- 
tion in men’s minds that it does at present, the farmer always 
hating to see this crop ridden over, though there has been 
abundant proof that, even when trampled out of sight, and 
apparently out of existence, it is rather improved than otherwise 
by the treatment. As, however, it was, and is, the ineradicable 
opinion of tenant-farmers in general that wheat is thus injured, 
one can only feel surprised that, taking into account the differ- 
ence in value of the article between the thirties and the nineties, 
anybody should have been allowed to ride over sown land then, 
or that so much fuss should be made about it now. As already 
stated, there are not many or grave points of disagreement 
between past author and present editor; but on one subject Mr. 
Blew is, with good reason, inflexibly sceptical—namely, the pace 
at which hounds crosy r are often reported to cross, a country. 
He scoffed at Mr. Vyner’s records in Notitia Venatica; he is 
equally incredulous as to Mr. Radcliffe’s assertion that his hounds 
—the Hertfordshire—“ completed six miles in eighteen minutes,” 
and that the same pack “ accomplished thirty miles in two hours 
and twenty-eight minutes,” or at any rate holds that, if the latter 
statement: as to hounds be correct, it is very certain that horses 
did not gallop at rather more than twelve miles an hour for two 
hours and a half. Mr. Radcliffe emphasized his preference for a 
quick hound over a fast one—sportsmen will readily understand 
the distinction—but these must have been flyers indeed, who did 
the six miles in eighteen minutes; it is doubtful if it could be 
done on a high road, and sounds an impossibility in a cramped 
country, even had they been schooled, as Mr. Blew tells us the 
eee ee by practice over nets in 


bd iffe’s Noble Science of Fi i Revised and corrected b: 
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A propos of hounds’ speed, there is on p. 70 an account, quoted 
from Mr. Warburton of Hunti fame, of the match at 
Newmarket in October 1762, between the hounds of Mr. Meynell 
and those of Mr. Smith Barry over the Beacon Course—running 
the reverse way. Threescore horses, amongst them at least one 
King’s Plate winner, also started, and were beaten anyhow by the 
dogs. The ground is said to have been covered by the winner, 
Mr. Barry’s Blue-Cap, in a few seconds more than eight minutes. 
A hounds ». horses contest on the flat has for so many years been. 
talked about that it is now hardly likely to come off; indeed, the . 
immense amount of public interest it would excite must needs be 
an almost certain bar to a satisfactory conclusion. Still (setting 
aside as wholly mythical the time record of 1762) we fancy that 
some of our modern T.Y.C. sprinters would easily accomplish that 
task of beating the hounds wherein the vaunted stayers of old so 
egregiously failed. 

Mr. Radcliffe’s exposition of method with his pack both in 
kennel and field is still, for the most part, received as sound 
doctrine. His let-’em-alone-as-much-as-possible principles were 
formed on his experience as a master of harriers, that a foxhound, 
if left to himself, will hunt a lower scent than any other species 
of dog. The theory may be, and very likely is, correct ; but it 
does not find much acceptance amongst old-fashioned hunters of 
the hare, most of whom believe that for superlatively keen nose 
you must look to the descendants of some breed of harrier or 
beagle which in all probability never existed. 

On the necessity of the huntsman being, in addition to the 
other qualifications of his craft, well mannered and of courteous 
address, Mr. Radcliffe greatly insists; and here his editor chimes. 
in with a most pertinent expression of wonder that, whereas 
aflability is universally deemed requisite in a professional, there 
yet appears to be a tacit agreement that the amateur is at liberty 
to “ throw his tongue ” as freely as he pleases. Perhaps the ex~ 
planation would be that more civility is expected from a paid 
servant than from a man who works gratuitously. The argument 
at best is not lofty ; but even from the great unpaid some shreds 
of courtesy are surely due; moreover, where a subscription of 
any sort is taken, the huntsman must be held in some sense to be 
a salaried servant. 

As to the buying and conditioning of hunters, and all matters 
pertaining to stable management, as well as on the art of riding 
to hounds, most of the views which are upheld in the “Noble 
Science” are still regarded as the “ authorized version,” though 
there are exceptions which have, of course, not escaped the 
editorial eye ; such as the advice to give long sweating gallops in 
clothes by way of preparing horses for the winter’s work, or Mr. 
Radcliffe’s scorn for what he considered the old-world superstition. 
against washing their legs—a superstition which, he says, had 
even invaded Newmarket. Few and far between are nowadays 
the stables where much, if any, galloping is done before the com- 
mencement of the season, long versus strong work being the 
wisely established custom ; while, if there is one veterinary maxim 
more insisted on than another by writers of experience, more rigidly 
enforced by men who are masters of their own grooms, it is that 
which forbids the washing of a horse’s legs with hot or cold water 
under any circumstances, more especially after hard work, strict 
abstinence from such ablution being the only hitherto discovered 
way of avoiding mud fever. 

Few things strike the reader of old sporting works more forcibly 
than the permanency or stability of the price of hunters. It is 
fair to assume that, for every man who hunted when the “ Noble 
Science” was written, at least twenty go out now ; yet we are here 
told, more than once, that it was absurd to expect to buy a good 
or fair animal, for hunting purposes, under 100/., while Lord 
Alvaney, and, no doubt, other leading lights in the shires, were 
prepared to give as much as 700l., provided they could get some- 
thing “ which would jump a little higher and a little further than 
other people’s horses.” Surely, however, the author was in 
advance of his age in holding the opinion which he reiterates, that 
it is the greatest mistake in the world to imagine that areal good 
hunter will not go, or is not the best to ride in any country, and 
that he himself esteems a Northamptonshire crack theperfectionof a 
mount for the provinces. Unusual liberality of judgment for a man 
who habitually hunted in Hampshire and Hertfordshire, since our 
forefathers were firmly convinced that a special class of horse was 
created for special counties. We have, indeed, repeatedly heard 
the Leicestershire flyer sneered at in the Blackmoor Vale, despite 
his manifest superiority to the local scrambler. With regard to 
hunting costume, the sumptuary laws laid down in the “ Noble — 
Science” are, as might have been expected, severely orthodox ; 
the idea of a gentleman appearing at the covert-side clad in any- 
thing but the regulation scarlet-—the use of which colour in the 
chase is traced back to the time of Henry VIIL.—in all likelihood 
never entered the head of the writer, and he would probably have 
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struck a man who suggested to him the possibility of his wearing 
in the roughest weather a “ ratcatching” dress, such as not in- 
frequently disfigures our end-of-the-century sportsmen; yet our 
modern hunting man when fully got up wears almost identically 
the same garments as did the dandy of the thirties. The same 
short tops, creamy leathers (variety in their colour was always 
the eccentricity of an individual), the same tall hat, slightly 
altered perhaps in shape, and the same tail coat, formed 
then as now the distinguishing features of the garb ; and if the 
youth of to-day does not wear the bird's-eye neckcloth which en- 
circled the “ squeeze” of Pomponius Ego, the now fashionable 
twice-round white cravat would have been pronounced far more 
correct by Mr. Delmé Radcliffe, though he admired “ Nimrod” 
as much as Mr. Surtees despised him. 

If, in conformity with the usage of gentlemen of his class and 
period, Mr. Radcliffe’s style was a trifle stilted, still it cannot be 
denied that he was an excellent writer of prose; of his poetry, if 
we may judge by one or two specimens of which he seems to 
‘have thought not unfavourably, the less said the better. To him 
also might have been applied that verse of Achilles’s statue anent 
‘the late Lord Gardner :— 


With him no hunter ever dared refuse, 
So good his hands, though damnable his muse. 


CYNEWULF'S CHRIST.* 


y me poetry of our Saxon fathers has been divided by Professor 

Earle into two main classes, primary and secondary. The 
primary poetry is that of which the inspiration is mainly native, 
and is headed by the Beowulf. The secondary poetry is that of 
which the inspiration comes mainly from a foreign, often, of 
course, a Latin ecclesiastical, source. At the head of this 
secondary poetry stands the name of Cynewulf. He has himself 
attested the authorship of his four most important works— 
namely, the one before us, the Elene, the Juliana, and the 
Andreas (for the Fata Apostolorum may be regarded as an 
appendix to the last-named work)—by weaving into their texture 
the runes which spell his own name, in a manner which reminds 
us of those alphabetic and acrostic Latin poems which were such 
a favourite exercise of medieval ingenuity, especially in the 
Carolingian age. And some have thought that they detected 
similar traces of himself in one of the many riddles which bear 
his name. Besides the above-named poems, others are ascribed 
to him, with greater or less degree of certainty. But though the 
name of the author and his principal works stand thus fast, 


Stat magni nominis umbra, 


‘tthe man himself eludes our grasp, as Casella’s shade in the 
Purgatorio eludes the grasp of Dante :— 


Tre volte dietro a lei le mani avvinsi, 
E tante mi tornai con esse al petto. 


It is impossible even to fix his date within two centuries. Some 
critics have wanted to identify him with the Cynewulf who was 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, 737-780 .D., and though this idea is now 
generally abandoned, the majority of recent critics are inclined to 
place him in the eighth century. Kemble and Thorpe, however, 
with whom of living writers Professor Earle is inclined to agree, 
would identify him with that Cynewulf who was Abbot of Peter- 
borough at the end of the tenth century, and became Bishop of 
Winchester at the beginning of the eleventh. Mr. Gollancz is, 
therefore, a little too absolute in calling the work before us on 
his title-page “An Eighth Century English Epic,” and in saying 
‘in his Preface that “critics are at one in placing” Cynewulf “in 
the second half of the eighth century.” 

The title of Epic as applied to this work is at least equally 
open to criticism. Thorpe, who in 1842 first printed this and the 
other poetry which is contained in the Codex Exoniensis, paid 
little attention to the structure of the poems, because, as he 
asserted, “though interesting to the philologist, they possess 
little attraction for any other class of readers,” and he regarded 
them merely as a disconnected series of hymns. It was Dietrich 
who in 1853 first called attention to the connexion of the poems, 
which he saw to be concerned with the three chief moments, if we 
may reverently say so, in the life of the Redeemer—the Incarna- 
tion, the Ascension, and the return to Judgment. But, though 
this connexion does exist, it is far from amounting to the unity of 
an epic, and is often of the slightest kind. In the midst of one 

part the poet will digress on the slightest provocation to subjects 
which would belong more appropriately to another part. (We do 


P Cynewulf’s Christ. Edited, with a Modern Rendering, by Israel 
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not know, by the way, why Mr. Gollancz should call the parts 
Passus, as if he were dealing with a thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury poem.) Thus the poem which the editor places at the end 
of Part I. might as well—or even, perhaps, better—come at the 
beginning of Part II. Soin the third poem of Part III. the 
author, in working out the idea of the passage “ they shall look 
on him whom they pierced ” in connexion with the Day of Judg- 
ment, inserts a long description of the Passion which one is 
inclined to say would have come better in Part I. Again, the 
whole tone of the poems is lyric rather than epic, and many a 
fine passage sounds the true note of religious and poetic ecstasy 
in a way which makes one stand amazed at such a judgment as 
that of Thorpe quoted a little earlier in this review. 

Take, for instance, the beautiful address to Jerusalem—lines 
49 ff. (though the historic and heavenly Jerusalem are, it is 
true, rather strangely mixed up together) :— 

O sight of peace, holy Jerusalem ! 

Chorcest ot royal citadel of Christ ! 
The native seat of angels and of the just, 
The souls of whom alone rest in thee ever, 
Exulting in glo No sign of aught unclean 
Shall ever be beheld in that abode, 

But every sin shall flee afar from thee, . 

All curse and conflict. 


The inspiration of this passage is clearly derived from the Book 
of Revelation. But it is a strain which has given us some of the 
most rapturous of the medieval hymns, and has been prolonged 
almost to our own days in such hymns as that of Kosegarten’s 


Stadt Gottes, deren diamantnen Ring 
Kein Feind zu stiirmen wagt. 
Take, again, the Miltonic passages in ii. 2 :— 
He whom ye gaze on here... 
Will surely yet again with ample host 
Revisit all the races of a earth... 
n, ye gates! 
The Lord of all, the King, Creation’s Source, 
Will lead through you unto the citadel .. . 
The folk which from the devils He hath reft 
By His own victory. Peace shall be shared 
By angels and by men hence evermore 
To all eternity. ’Twixt God and man 
There is a covenant, a ghostly pledge, 
Love, and life’s hope, and joy of all the light. 
It can hardly be necessary to recall to our readers’ memory 
5 roam great passage at the end of the Seventh Book of Paradise 


Open, ye everlasting gates, they sung, 

saps ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 

The great Creator, from his work returned 

Magnificent, his six days’ work, a world: 

Open, and henceforth oft ; for God will deign 

To visit oft the dwellings of just men 

Delighted, and with frequent intercourse 

Thither will send his winged messengers 

On errands of supernal grace. 
So, too, some of the passages which express the craving of the 
world for the coming of the Redeemer strike that very note of 
ecstatic expectation which is heard in many of the Advent 
antiphons :—“ Veni Domine, et noli tardare, relaxa facinora plebi 
tuae.... OClavis David, et sceptrum domus Israel . . . veni 
et educ vinctum de domo carceris, sedentem in tenebris et umbra 
mortis.” 

And here we touch upon a point to which we called attention 
some time ago when reviewing Colonel Lumsden’s Beowulf, and 
which Mr. Gollancz rightly notices in his preface—namely, the 
undertone of pathos which is heard in much of this old northern 
poetry. Inthe present case this note is most audible in those 
passages which tell of the misery of unredeemed mankind. Men 
are “sad in prison,” “wrapt round with darkness,” “weary 
thralls, worn out with weeping” “in a vale of death,” until 
Christ comes to release, enlighten, and console. 

It is interesting to notice that, in addition to the alliteration 
which is the characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry as regards its 
outward form, we also have instances of that principle of rhyme 
which was destined to supplant it—eg. on pp. 50, 138. So in 
the same way in the metrical poetry of classic Rome we have 
occasional suggestions—for example, in Virgil's line, 

Limus ut hic durescit, et hac ut cera liquescit— 


of the same principle of rhyme, which became the dominant 
principle of medizeval Latin verse. 

We have already given some specimens of Mr. Gollancz’s 
translation. It will be seen that it is in a sort of irregular blank 
verse, with an attempt, not very consistently kept up, to reproduce 
the alliteration of the original. Passages even better than those 
which we have quoted will be found on pp. 11, 35, and have 
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again a ring of Milton about them. But this level is by no means 
uniformly maintained, and the great fault of the translation, from 
the literary point of view, seems to us to be the undue proportion 
of rather unpoetical Latin words, such as “ propitious,” “ child- 
conception,” “ inherent nature,” “ mental understanding,” “ resi- 
dent,” “ perpetrate.” Nor is the translation free from actual slips. 
Thus, ‘in line 664, “his mupes gest” is wrongly translated 
“ spirit of the mouth”; it is really “the guest, or inmate, of his 
mouth ”—i.e. the tongue, as Thorpe rightly saw. It is possible that 
there is a similar mistake in line 1452. In line 792 “ his” is 
inserted, contrary alike to grammar and to sense. In line 1086 
“ swat ” is wrongly translated “ sweat”; elsewhere it is rightly 
given as “ blood.” In line 1583, “ speeding with mystic shadows,” 
there is nothing in the original answering to “ mystic,” and 
it gives a modern eentiment to the passage which is wholly 
foreign and inappropriate. So, too, there is sometimes shown 
a deficient sense of the meaning of the technical terms 
which occasionally occur. Thus, “ mund-bora,” line 27, is trans- 
lated “guardian-angel.” Thorpe’s “ protector” is much nearer 
the legal force of the word. Thus in 823 ap. the East 
Angles sought Egbert “to mundboran,” as protector against the 
Mercians. Again, in the glossary “wite-péow” is translated 
“tortured thrall.” It really means “ penal thrall”; ze. one who 
has been adjudged to slavery as a punishment for crime, in con- 
trast to those who were slaves by capture, purchase, or birth. A 
very slight acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon law would have made 
this clear; and it is needless to point out how appropriately the 
expression is used by the poet to depict the condition of un- 
redeemed humanity. There are some other slips and omissions in 
the glossary which need not be enumerated here. The notes 
strike us as being a little meagre, but some of them are of real 
value. Rather more care should, however, have been exercised 
in some of the critical notes. On page 169 we have the following 
notes on three consecutive lines :— 

1486. mec, so MS.; Thorpe, Grein, me. 

1487. heardra, Grein, heardre. 

1488. swerra, Grein, swerre. 


Now in 1487-8 Grein has the readings attributed to him, but he 
expressly acknowledges that he took them from Thorpe, so that 
the omission of Thorpe’s name gives the erroneous impression that 
Grein was the first to introduce these readings. In 1486 Grein 
has me, probably by a mere oversight, as he notes no variation 
from the MS.; but Thorpe has mec, and does not even suggest any 
alteration. We trust that Mr. Gollancz, when he edits the Codex 
Exoniensis, will see that his apparatus criticus is correct. 

The appendices contain an interesting excursus on the Cyne- 
wulf runes, and some of the Latin originals which the author 
can be shown to have used, notably an Ascension Homily by 
Gregory the Great, and the well-known alphabetic hymn on the 
Day of Judgment. It is due to the originality of the poet to say 
that the passages in which he has followed these models most 
closely are among the least successful parts of the poem, 

We have called attention to some of the defects of the work 
before us. But, in spite of these drawbacks, it is a work of real 
interest and importance, and a very welcome contribution to 
English literature. It is curious, as Mr. Gollancz remarks, that 
this should be the first time that Cynewulf’s Christ has appeared 
as a separate work after an interval of a thousand years more or 


less, 


FAIRY TALES.* 


A™ Indian tales are good, but we have not often come across 

a more fascinating volume of them than Mr, Swynnerton’s. 
It is rather difficult to say whether its attractions are greater 
in the letterpress or in the illustrations; but it is easy and deci- 
sive to say that even a well-meant attempt of the compiler’s 
to degrade his work from literature to folklore, by indexing his 
tales as belonging to “the Wooden Horse type,” “the Younger 
Son type,” and similar enfantillages of grown-up pseudo-scientific 
infants, does not injure its interest in the very smallest degree. 
All intelligent persons, of course, know that stories do thus fall 
into types; that the human brain, though an ingenious engine 
enough (“ which,” as Mr. Kingsley used to say, “is not so very 
wonderful—considering ”), can only make its stories in types, and 
that in China and Peru alike there will be very considerable resem- 
blances between the products. But this sort of classification, when 
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pursued too far, is childish with the peculiar childishness naturat, 
it would seem, to this age, which makes laborious tables of the 
thymes in the Divina Commedia, and thinks it has done some- 
thing. Mr. Swynnerton, however, is to be excused for paying this 
tribute to ccmmon nonsense. It only occupies a page or two, it 
will conciliate the folklorists, end it will not grievously 
offend anybody else. Indeed, nobody else with sense could 
be offended in face of such an agreeable banquet. In the first, 
the least, but still no unimportant place, Mr. Swynnerton has had 
the excellent taste and the almost more than excellent sense to 
have his stories illustrated—lavishly illustrated—by native artists. 
These illustrations consist, besides initial letters, and so forth 
(good, but too frequently repeated), of little woodcuts interspersed 
in the text which remind us of nothing so much as of a school 
composed of natives who have studied Bewick. We hardly 
think that any Indian would have drawn them without some 
knowledge of the English woodcut school of the last century 
and the beginning of this; but we are sure that nobody would 
have drawn them except an Indian who had bad this training. 
They are the very quainiest things that we have seen for a very long 
time, and for the purposes of illustration they excel much greater 
matters. 
But the tales ought not to be postponed to the cuts. 

were gathered, Mr. Swynnerton tells us, on the banks of the Indus, 
just where it issues from No Man’s Land, in the shadow of the 
Black Mountain, and close to the abodes of those interesting and 
turbulent persons ending in -zai, who are good enough to keep 
our Indian army from rusting. ‘They are very numerous, they 
bear singularly few marks of “ cooking,” and they are exceedingly 
diverse in kind. Mr. Swynnerton tells us, as an illustration, how 
he found in Poggio the counterpart of the story of the afflicted 
widower who was met seeking his wife’s body after a flood up 
stream, and, being gently remonstrated with, pointed out that, 
from the natural contrariness of the dear departed’s disposition, it 
was perfectly certain that her body would not consent to float a 
vau l'eau like that of any ordinary person. Those who are fami- 
liar with tales, folk and other, will be able to hit without difficulty 
on many other parallels. But this is the least part of the enjoy- 
ment to be got out of the book, which may be read with pleasure 
by the least learned and least comparative student. 


The number of stories is, as has been said, very large, and their 
individual extent ranges from “ The Prince and the Vizier's Son,” — 
which is some fifty pages long, to mere anecdotes of a dozen lines. 
One interesting group of the latter concerns the Banerwalis, or 
inhabitants of the district of Baner, the Gotham of the Upper 
Indus, where all the men are supposed to be brave—and stupid. 
It was a Banerwali who gave the pathetic proof of recognition of 
his wife's peculiarities above referred te. Another large, though 
less well-defined, group deals with that favourite subject of 
Oriental story, the triumph of astute and not too scrupulous 
cleverness over brute force. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these is the curious story of Ulphoo andShurphoo. Ulphoo and 
Shurphoo were half-brothers ; U]phoo was clever, and his mother 
dying, and, exhibiting less naively the same consciousness of the 
ways of her own sex which the Banerwali showed, recommended 
Shurphoo’s mother to send Shurphoo to school and let Ulphoo go 
into the fields to work. The other wife, of course, promised to 
do this, and, of course, did the contrary, so that Ulphoo got the 
good education and did justice to it. When they grew up 
Shurphoo’s stupidity got him into a chapter of accidents which 
culminated in. his having his eye pulled out by a cruel “ moghul ” 
(let us thank Heaven that he is not a “ Mughal”), who was wont 
to engage his servants on the terms that, if they got angry with 
him, he might pull one of their eyes out, subject to the peine du 
talion if he got angry with them. Ulphoo undertakes to revenge 
his brother, and the last and most interesting part of the story is 
occupied with the intolerable tricks he plays upon the Moghul in 
order to enrage him off his guard. Again and again the master 
flies out, and then declares he is not really angry ; but at last, of 
course, Ulphoo is too much for him, and the penalty is exacted. 
The touch of cruelty in this story is not uncharacteristic, and, it 
need hardly be said, is a mark of genuineness. If we had spaee 
we should like to comment on many other interesting stories, 
familiar or unfamiliar to the ordinary reader. There isa variant, 
for instance, of the “Seven at a Blow” story, interesting among 
others of the kind for being, as Mr. Swynnerton thinks, among the 
oldest stories told. There is the curious “ Fuzzle Noor and the 
Demon,” wherein Fuzzle Noor is a handsome shrew, who is a 
terror to all her husbands, human or diabolic, and the demon is 
like the usual Indian demon, a decidedly lubber fiend with his 
wits very much to seek, “ The King and the Parrot ” has an odd 
and unusual touch of sentiment. Also, there are mixed with 
these tales (one might guess them to be younger than the pieces. 
of shrewd and rather hard observation which have chiefly been 
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commented on hitherto) certain stories which recall our own 
fairy stories, and certain others which approach the Arabian 
Nights tone. Two good examples of these occur side by side in 
“ Lal Badshah, the Red King” (which is full of memories of “ Jack 
the Giant Killer” and “Scheeweisschen” and so forth), and 
“Prince Beiram and the Fairy Bride,” which is Arabian Nights 
all over, and in which the very name of the heroine, Ghulab Bano, 
#uggests our old beloved the fairy Peribanou. The “ Princess and 
the Ogres” may also be highly commended, and we are bound to 
eay that the native illustrator’s notion of an ogre is most chaste 
and agreeable. These ogres, it should be observed, play double 
parts, and are ghouls. Also we learn that the cat taught the tiger 
all he knows. We always thought it. 

Mr. Condie Stephen’s version of, or rather selection from, the 
Tooti Nameh makes a handsome and pleasant book. We would 
that it had been printed and Mr. Tristram Ellis’s ingenious draw- 
ings rendered anywhere in England rather than “in Bavaria” ; 
but this, perhaps, is illiberality. The execution is very good, 
especially for those who like coloured illustrations (though these 
are not all coloured), and the book as a gift-book is handsome. 
The contents are of what may be called the composite order; for 
Mr. Stephen has forged an ingenious connecting plot wherein to 
insert the stories which he has taken from his Iranian original. 
A Sultan, who is hot and choleric (what else should sultans be ?), 
has « beautiful daughter Ferooze, as all sultans should have. 
Ferooze is innocently in love with her cousin Meemoon. 
Meemoon is exiled as de trop; for the Sultan has not the slightest 
intention of bestowing his pretty daughter upon anybody, least 
of all on an heir-presumptive. Soon, however, there appears 
another candidate, the Emperor of Koroo, and it is “Oh! Koroo! 
Koroo!” with a vengeance. The Emperor's Ambassador is dis- 
missed with a flea in his ear; a war ensues, and the Sultan has 
to go and fight. Meanwhile his wicked Vizier plots to get the 
Princess out of the protection of the faithful Black Guard, and 
drown her, with a view to which horrid consummation he invents 
forged messages from her lover, praying for assignations out of 
the palace. It is the business of a wise and faithful parrot with 
bad temper to prevent her from keeping these appointments by 
telling tales till it is too late and the palace gates are shut. He 
does this with sufficient ingenuity, and his translator's connecting 
links are managed in a fashion which deserves at least an equal 
compliment. The parrot, though wiser and less offensive, is 
rather like a feathered Fadladeen, and is agreeable ; Ferooze is very 
nice, and the amiable idiocy of her affectionate black nurse is well 
rendered. 

There may, no doubt, be two opinions about the merit of those 
tales which Nathaniel Hawthorne amused himself by construct- 
ing out of classical legends some forty years ago. For our parts 
‘we think no great things of them. It is very hard to tell in 
English prose stories which are familiar to all true lovers of them 
already in Greek and Latin verse ; nor was even such a genius as 
Lamb's equal to it in all estimates, But Hawthorne was under 
peculiar disqualifications. There is, perhaps, no nation on earth 
the ethos of which is so utterly unclassical es is that of the great 
nation whose home is in the settin’ sun. In some ways, no 
doubt, Hawthorne differed from and transcended the typical 
American ; but these ways, as it happens, did not in the least 
turn to classicality. The consequence was that he turned the 
divine old stories of Perseus and Bellerophon into something 
partaking of the characters of a German Méarchen, an English 
nursery tale, and an American Thanksgiving Day story—a harm- 
less thing enough, but standing to the originals in something the 
same relation as a New York brown stone house does to the 
Parthenon. In this particular edition—which is a handsome 
enough gift-book, as gift-books go—the masquerade is further 
complicated by Mr. Walter Crane’s drawings. These drawings, 
reproduced i in rather violent chromolithographs, exhibit, no doubt, 
the artist’s poetical conception and fertile fancy, as well as his 
irregular drawing and eccentric composition. But their very 
style, accentuated as it is by the medium of their presentation, 
introduces a fresh disturbing element. The book will, no doubt, 
please children, for the pictures are big, and numerous, and 
bright ; and it is needless to remark that Hawthorne could tell a 
story. Us it makes not happy; but rather the reverse. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE.* 


ROFESSOR OVERBECK’S work must needs have the first 
claim upon our attention. No living scholar, excepting Pro- 
fessor Brunn, has done as much to make accessible to the student 


* Geschichte der ee Von J. Overbeck. Vierte um- 
earbetete und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
andlung. 1892. 


and the general reader the results of archeological investigation. 
It is now nearly forty years ago since the first edition of his History 
of Greek Sculpture appeared, and since that time, besides innu- 
merable smaller contributions to archeology, he has produced 
that admirable collection of all the in ancient authors 
referring to artists and works of art under the title of Antiken- 
Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste bei den 
Griechen, and has written several volumes of his Kiinst- 
Mythologie, in which all the types of the Greek divinities re- 
presented in the extant works of art are tabulated, and the 
passages concerning them are collected in a critical manner. 

The first volume of the fourth edition of this History of Greek 
Sculpture deals with archaic art from the earliest beginnings, 
wrapped in the mist of mythical traditions, down to the very 
gates of the highest period in the age of Pericles. The last 
chapter in this volume deals with “The Final Step towards 
Perfected Art,” and ends with an account of the life and works 
of the three greatest artists of this period—namely, Pythagoras 
of hhegium, Myron of Eleuthere, and Kalamis of Athens. It 
may fairly be questioned whether it would not have been more 
consistent and more instructive to students if the pedimental 
sculptures from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, one of the many 
important discoveries during the German excavations on that 
site, had been included in this volume. For, in spite of the 
chronological position which had been assigned to these works 
before the discoveries of the German excavators, and of the 
obstinate endeavour to squeeze the unyielding lapidary evidence 
which the spade presented to the student seated among his books 
into the narrow channels of preconceived hypothesis, all serious 
archxologists must now be agreed that these works precede the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, and belong to the preliminary stages 
leading up to the highest period, and not to that period itself. 

The mass of new material which excavations have furnished 
since the previous edition of this work was issued in 1881, as 
well as the new aspects of the whole development of early Greek 
art which the elaboration of this material has since led to, has 
necessitated great changes in the construction of such a book. 
It has thus been increased by nearly one-third, while the 
number of illustrations in this volume alone has risen from 
fifty-three to seventy-six. The more recent excavations of 
Schliemann and the more careful study of the results of his 
previous work, as well as the valuable discoveries of the 
Greek excavators in pre-historic Greek art, notably those of M. 
Tzountas, have of themselves necessitated a complete recasting of 
the chapters dealing with these early periods; while the results 
of minor excavations throughout the Greek continent, the islands, 
in Asia Minor, and especially the thorough excavations of the 
Acropolis at Athens by the Greek Government, have created the 
same needs with regard to the treatment of the period of transi- 
tion. These finds, it is true, have chiefly been in the domain of 
what may be called the minor arts, and not of pure sculpture. It 
will always remain one of the great difficulties in writing a book 
on the history of Greek sculpture to sever the various depart- 
ments of art from one another without disfiguring and distorting 
the aspects of each by such a process of isolation of facts. For 
there is no period in the history of general art in which the 
various phases of artistic effort have been so organically inter- 
woven as in the case of Hellenic art. Professor Overbeck has 
solved this difficulty in a very judicious manner, using these 
minor arts of pottery, goldsmith’s work, gem-engraving, and 
die-sinking to fill out the lacune in the development of 
sculpture proper, and to throw side lights upon the works of 
sculpture where such are furnished by the minor arts. The 
early marble idols from the Greek islands, the rude terra-cotta 
images found in all sites of the ancient world,the Vafio gold cup, 
and many similar works, could never be omitted from an account 
of the development of early Greek sculpture. On the other hand, 
an extensive introduction of such works, and especially of vases, 
would not only make a book too voluminous, but would tend 
to confuse the reader endeavouring to grasp the stages of 
development in the one department of art. For this purpose it 
might have been better if the plan of separately dealing with the 
sculptors known through literature during one period, and of then 
allowing the extant monuments belonging to a long period to 
follow, had been amended by distributing the extant monuments 
within the more literary account of the period itself. For it is 
confusing to the reader to hark back to comparatively early 
works, when in the peges preceding their description he has 
already advanced much further into the regions of perfected art. 


The greatest difficulty in dealing with this section of the history _ 


of ancient art at this moment presents itself in treating what 
might, roughly speaking, be called Homeric art. The works dis- 
covered in the tombs of Mycene, in Laconia, at Nauplia, and on 
many other sites; the more careful recording of what might be 
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called the stratification of the objects as they are found in the 
soil; the comparison of these objects with the results of similar 
discoveries in Egypt and in Asia Minor; the advance made of 
late years in the critical study of the Homeric texts themselves— 
all these facts have given rise to a deluge of new theories in which 
it is difficult for even the strongest swimmer to keep his head 
above water. At the present moment there is hardly any subject 
in science, historical or natural, in which doctors differ more 
emphatically than on the question of the age of the Homeric 
poems themselves, and the life and objects described in them, as 
well as on the question concerning the relation which Egypt and 
the East hold to the earliest efforts of art in Greece Recent 
discoveries seem to point to a distinct relation between Egypt 
and Greece ; while the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, the Phrygians, 
the Carians and Lydians all make their claims felt. Further- 
more, the greater and the weightier number of archzologists now 
tend to push back the date of the Homeric poems and the life 
described in them to a much earlier period (preceding the year 
1000 B.C.) than was the case some ten years ago. They all believe 
that, after the destruction of the Mycenwan civilization, as de- 
scribed in the Homeric poems, there came with the Dorian migra- 
tion into these districts a relapse intoa kind of dark medizvalism, 
which lasted till about the seventh century before our era. The 
attempt to throw light upon this dark period is now occupying 
the attention of some of the ablest archeologists ; while others, 
though fewer in number and of less authority, solve the difficulty 
by assigning a much later date (about the seventh century) to the 
works which have hitherto been ascribed to the Homeric period, 
before the year 1000 B.c. The writer of a text-book on the his- 
tory of early art in Greece has two courses opentohim. He 
must either weigh and balance the claims of the several theories 
and decide between them, or he must give a clear account of 
these various theories, and thus assist the student in his attempt 
to grapple with them. To adopt the first way it requires a 
genius of the quality of a Darwin, and there are few who would 
be bold enough to take this part upon themselves, and still fewer 
who could do it with any credit. The second course is the only 
one open to the historian at this moment. Professor Overbeck 
has performed this task very creditably, and has accordingly re- 
written the chapters dealing with this period. But his account 
is singularly marred by his neglect of the non-German work and 
literature on this subject. The authorities whose views he chiefly 
considers are Kébler, Milchhcefer, Helbig, Diimmler, Schuchardt 
and Steindorff. But he ignores the very important contributions 
made, especially in England, by Petrie, Ramsay, Bent, Leaf, and 
others. In fact, with him as with so many other German scholars, 
there is a danger of what may be called the nationalization of 
science, which draws the limits of study with dangerous narrow- 
ness round the borders of the German nation and literature, 
Each smallest dissertation of an incipient Doctor in an out- 
of-the-way University of the Fatherland is thus quoted at length, 
whereas the magnum opus of a French or English scholar is 
ignored. 

An admirable feature of the book is the frankness with which 
some of the views expressed in previous editions are here admitted 
as erroneous, and corrected. This is, for instance, the case in the 
treatment of the Daidalic school, and in the admission of an 
historical Daidalos among the first sculptors of the historical 
period. 

A very valuable addition is also made in the treatment of the 
series of archaic female figures found on the Acropolis some six 
years ago. The author follows Studniczka in assigning one of 
these female figures to an inscribed base previously found, which 
bears the name of the early Attic sculptor Antenor. This 
ascripticn has not been fixed beyond all doubt. Several of these 
figures have been introduced among the illustrations, which are, 
taken as a whole, copious and instructive. A slightly in- 
creased expenditure on the quality of these illustrations would, 
however, make the book much more valuable. We are espe- 
cially glad to see that the stock reproduction of the Townley 
Discobolos, whose head is wrongly placed on the torso and belongs 
to a later copy, has been replaced by an adequate rendering of 
the replica in the Palazzo Lancelotti at Rome. The book as 
it has now appeared certainly brings us a step forward; and will, 
for some time to come, be an indispensable guide to the student 
of ancient art. 


17—.* 


“T sometimes strikes one, in taking up such a book as this, that 
the youngsters who are even now being born into the 
twentieth century will at some quite near day think the seventeen- 
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hundreds a wofully long way behind. But will they discover 
between their times and those such store of grand because large 
writing, of fine because polished prose, as those old-growing dates 
supply in foison ? And the gentle easiness of Mr. Dobson’s literary 
language suits itself thereto, glovelike. His familiarity with the 
century is that of one who is of it without being in it, though he 
seems indeed quite naturally to breathe it in and out, as we the 
air, or Gray’s or Walpole’s (and Selina’s) goldfishes did “ the 
lake below.” One feels it would be safe to put any, the most 
minikin, question to Mr. Dobson on his period, and be certain of 
instant silvery answer, which is scarce what one might wager 
about the end-of-the-century “ Encyclopédie vivante,” who now, 
in Paris papers, adverts to herself in the brief and strange words = 
“ Répond a toute question. Médaille d’argent.” 

It is one of the Goncourt brothers’ boastings that it was 
they first who, in quite recent years, broke the news of Japan 
and of its -eseries to the Parisians and the now double-japanned 
French artists; but here, in one of these vignettes, we already 
have the “China and old Japan infinite” of our own long-ago— 
almost forgotten importations, like our stiff gardening, through 
the Dutch. At every page’s turn too one comes upon some 
rescued literary trifle of delight—Gray’s absorption in the tech- 
nicalities of natural history; or how the ceaseless whirligig 
has revenged itself on stodgy Rasselas, once more popular than 
The Vicar of Wak:field. Then there are innumerable touches, 
like calling Horace Walpole’s correspondence “the cooled ex- 
pression ” of his conversational sallies and bon-mots ; the trees in 
Storer’s engravings “pressed-out patterns in sea-weeds”; or 
Cowper “at his best, a humourist in a nightcap.” And there 
are plenty of such pithy verdicts as “ criticiem loses its balance 
in superlatives,” or the mere passing mention of “Mr. Pope of 
Twickenbam and Parnassus”—an Iliad in a nutshell, to prolong 
the allusion. 

One such just verdict on Hogarth’s picture of Sigismunda, now 
in the National Gallery, sets one drawing comparisons. “He 
took unusual pains” with it, writes Mr. Dobson, “a thing which 
in his case was of evil augury.” Can this be applied to the critic 
himself? By no means; for his happily-named Vignettes are 
more like his favourite Bewickian tailpieces—see for example the 
delicate paper on “Steele’s Letters.” But all the same, is there 
not sometimes about to break forth a certain dainty artificiality 
that never does, but is just going to, make-believe a very tiny 
little bit too much about our literary naywords, our “mums” 
that suggest the patness of the “ budget ”P 

The very best of dogs is the slave of his nose, and the very 
best-natured critic reveals a human pleasurableness when he 
comes to a “ point.” The “ feather-bed” that Car] Moritz missed 
in England was probably not a bed you lie in, but the stuffy 
aversion, so dear to Germany and France, that lies on you, if you 
don’t kick it off. And wasn’t Walpole’s little dog a Toutow, or is 
it we that are oblivious? But this is more a question for the 
printer. 

The judgment on Hogarth is so good that it encouraged us 
into a quotation (not out of its place in the eighteenth century), 
“Non est ornamentum virile concinnitas ”; and so the readers of 
these papers must never expect to encounter the rough-and- 
tumble lustihood of either Hogarth or Smollett. That well- 
known aspect of the century, which some may allow to be the 
more naked, if not the truer, must be looked for elsewhere—to wit, 
in the works of those broad-spoken and broad-grinning humourists 
and their compeers, who were by no means wont to wield the 
smoothing-iron for a weapon. 

Some essayists set one, frankly, to sleep, other some arouse and 
fatigue with over-jolting; but these, or any, papers of Mr. 
Dobson’s impart a grateful condition of self-satisfied repose, which 
smooths (since we have used the word) without annoy, and 
soothes without a recoil. And the book isa pleasant book to write 
about. 


A MODEL BLUE-BOOK.* 


o hind they order some matters better in France no one who 
casts his eye over the pages of the handsome volume just 
published by the Office du Travail will think of denying. This 
“ Blue-book ”— its colour, to be exact, is an agreeable buff—deals, 
in some seven hundred well-printed pages, with the question of 
employment agencies—a question which has for a long time ex- 
cited a large degree of public interest in France, and which, as 
will be seen, bears upon the subject of labour bureaux for the 
unemployed, now much in evidence in this country. The work 
opens with a very complete and highly interesting retrospect. 
We begin with the contracts of hire—mostly for a year—which 
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followed the abolition of serfdom, and we are next made acquainted 
with that extremely curious system which furnished George Sand 
with so many picturesque details for her singularly powerful, 
but painfully morbid, story, Le compagnon du tour de France. 
Originally formed as benefit societies, in direct connexion with 
the Church, these companies of workmen soon acquired con- 
siderable infivence as Trade-Union combinations, the members 
of which were linked together by mysterious rites and secret 
tokens. In England too, in the early days, Trade-Unions 
had their solemn mysteries. The ceremonies accompanying the 
initiation of members of the Yorkshire Woolcombers were of the 
most elaborate character, and of a nature so terrific that many a 
novice remained for weeks after his reception in a dazed condition. 

Whether the Woolcombers have by now abandoned their 
outside and inside tiler, their mystic verses, and their skeleton, 
we are unable to say ; but a well-known Trade-Union of cotton 
operatives (that of the cardroom hands) still has its privy pass- 
word. But what distinguishes the French compagnonnage from 
any form of organization known in this country is its migratory 
character, a tour through a specified list of towns, in each of 
which he worked for a certain period, being undertaken by every 
member of the fraternity, as soon as he had mastered the 
elements of his craft. In the sixteenth century we find that 
workmen frequently obtained employment by application 
to the eecretary of the masters’ guild, and in 1748 
a law was passed forbidding the engagement of artisans—domestic 
servants were still allowed to be engaged through registry offices 
—otherwise than through the guild officials. However, Acts of 
Parliament and edicts of police proved impotent to suppress the 
prohibited private Employment Agencies, while the Revolution of 
1789 made a clean sweep of the guilds, and put an end to the 
official system of engagement. 

In 1803 Napoleon took the matter in hand; every workman 
was to have a divret of official form to be signed by his 
employer, and visé by the mayor; a system of registry offices 
was established with a fixed tariff of charges, these offices 
being managed by private individuals, each of whom had 
a monopoly of one trade. Next we come to the Revolution 
of 1848, and to the establishment of the famous National 
Workshops, the disastrous history of which is—however much 
it may suit the modern advocates of municipal factories to forget 
it—too familiar to require repetition here. The Provisional 
Government ordered that the mayor of every district in Paris 
should open an employment registry free of charge; the Prefect 
of Police went further, and decreed the suppression of all private 
registries ; but this action of the police was illegal, and had no 
effect. 

Under Napoleon III. the regulation of registry offices was 
placed in the hands of the municipal authorities, but in Paris 
in those of the Prefect of Police. The rules made by the 
police for the Paris registries (which remain in force to this 
day) provide for the abolition of the fee paid on inscription, 
irrespective of the success or non-success of the applicant for 
employment, and fix with precision the remuneration which 
the placeur is entitled to demand. A few years ago, in 1884, a 
statute was enabling trade associations (whether of 
masters or of men) to establish employment bureaux; and a con- 
siderable number of such offices has been opened, especially in 
large cities where the Trade-Unions have instituted centralized 
labour exchanges. The Bourse du Travaii at Paris, for example, 
had nearly 40,000 names on its books in 1891, and found work 
for over 30,000 of the applicants. Within the last few years, 
municipal labour registries have been revived in certain instances, 
and appear to work well. For we are told that in 1890 the registry 
maintained by the first arrondissement of Paris found places for 
1,009 out of a total of 1,410 applicants. Compare this with 
the work of our Chelsea municipal labour bureau, which 
between October 5, 1891, and August 31, 1892, registered 1,987 
men and boys (the minutes of the evidence before the Labour 
Commission do not state the figures as to females), but succeeded 
in finding employment for 567 only of these applicants, and we 
shall certainly not quarrel with the remark made in the book 
now under review that the results of this English experiment 
“ have so far been somewhat unsatisfactory.” 

However, our object is not so much to contrast English and 
French methods of finding work for the unemployed as to point 
out the striking superiority of this business-like document when 
compared with the garrulous and unreadable compilations upon 
which we in this country are content to rely when we are in- 
vestigating similar problems. Suppose a question like this of the 
unemployed to be referred to a Select Committee—what happens ? 
A scratch team of M.P.s is got together, more than half of whom 
know nothing about the subject. The Committee has no machinery 
available for the systematic collection of facts, and can only put 


random questions to such casual witnesses as may be bro 
before it, probably by some fussy and ignorant faddist who 
takes upon himself to “run the show.” Ultimately, a mass 
of questions, mostly irrelevant, and of answers, mainly im- 
becile, is published in the most unwieldy form possible, ac- 
companied by a report, generally of a vague and impracticable 
character. No one dreams of wading through the evidence; 
the conclusions of the Committee are treated with the pro- 
foundest contempt; net result, the subject is shelved. Now 
let us see what our French neighbours do. They hand over the 
inquiry to a member of the staff of their liberally-equipped 
Labour Department—a trained investigator, thoroughly versed 
in labour questions, and accustomed from long experience on 
the press to the lucid presentation of facts and figures. He, 
in the first place, compiles from the best authorities a clear 
and concise history of the subject up to the present day ; and, in 
the next place, sends out to every prefect in France, to more 
than three thousand trade organizations, and to all the keepers of 
registry offices, a carefully-prepared series of questions suited to 
elicit all the facts, all the complaints against the existing system, 
and all the proposals for the amelioration of this system. The 
auswers are tabulated, analysed, and digested, and the French 
public have the results of this admirably-organized inquiry placed 
before them, in the shape of a volume which, if not as amusing 
as Madame et Monsieur Cardinal, is at any rate—what surely no 
English Blue-book ever was—readable from end to end. 


A PARLIAMENTARY DIARY.* 


OBODY knows for certain, though there are many peopl 

quite ready to tell us, what “future generations” will 
think about anything ; and, as regards many things, it does not 
perhaps matter quite as much what they may think of them as is 
commonly assumed. Hence it will be enough, no doubt, for Mr. 
Lucy that the present generation does, unquestionably, relish his 
sketches of Parliamentary incidents, and his studies of Parlia- 
mentary men and manners, and he will not concern himself 
greatly as to their reception by posterity. It may even interest 
him but mildly to know that there are two opinions of equal 
—which is to say, of equally infinitesimal—weight on the 
point, and that, while some regard the value of his sketches and 
studies aforesaid as essentially perishable, there are others who 
see in them, as they express it, a rich mine of material for the 
Macaulay of the future. What would the historian give, exclaim 
these enthusiasts, to know as much about the speech and manner, 
say, of Marlborough or Bolingbroke as our descendants will 
learn from Mr. Lucy’s pages about these characteristics of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield? What a find it would be for 
an Irish student of the politics of the seventeenth century 
to unearth some contemporary delineator of Strafford who had 
studied “ Black Tom” in the “ Castle” Council Chamber as 
minutely as Mr. Lucy has studied Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons! O that some one (Dryden or another) had 
been able to look down on Achitophel Shaftesbury from the 
Gallery of the House of Commons, and do the same justice 
to his features and bearing as has been done by Toby, M.P. 
and his faithful draughtsman in attendance to the profile and 
demeanour of Sir William Harcourt! So ask and ‘so exclaim 
the theorists who regard the “ descriptive reporter ” as the pre- 
server of material for Macaulays of the future; while, on the 
other hand, there are those—a vastly smaller body, it is true—of an 
opposite school who raise question whether, after all, a later 
generation of students, or even a later public at large, may take 
as lively an interest as our own in the noses and chins, the collars 
and attitudes of the leading statesmen of the Victorian era. As 
regards the collars, it is perhaps to be hoped that they will not, 
since if they do it is to be feared that their sense of historic pro- 
portion will suffer. For Mr. Lucy and Mr. Furniss are between 
them responsible for the creationand popularization of a Great 
Gladstonian Collar Myth, which is as purely mythical as any 
legend ascribing supernatural attributes to prehistoric heroes. 
In another hundred years, if these Diaries are then being read, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to convince the student 
that collars to the full as large as those of “ the first of living 
Englishmen” were actually worn in their boyhood by thousands 
of men as yet not far advanced beyond middle age. 

As has been said, however, Mr. Lucy need not trouble himself 
much, perhaps, about the validity or invalidity of these objec- 
tions; nor do we see that a reviewer of his Diary of the 
Salisbury Parliament need much concern himself with them 
either. The book, like its two predecessors, is lively reading 
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enough ; often risky of course in point of taste, but on the whole, 
or at least with only one very glaring exception, steering clear of 
disaster in this respect. That is to say that, while there are not 
afew things which a fastidious reader might think were better 
away, there is, perhaps, but one passege—the description of 
Mr. Goschen on p. 418, and in particular the extreme crudity (to 
use no harsher word) of its reference to that statesman’s in- 
firmity of short sight—which can be positively eaid to shock. 
This should certainly be toned down in any future editions, 
and while the author is about it he might well revise other 
observations of his on the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which, though containing nothing as outrageous as the p 

to which we have referred, would be all the better for a little 
modification. Of most of his other satirical pen-portraits it 
is fair to say that the freedom of their handling, where it is 
least chastened, is usually most justified, because most brazenly 
invited. It would be the very pedantry of manners to insist 
on the observance of the same rules of delicacy towards 
men who habitually court notoriety at any cost of self-respect, 
and would far rather have it accompanied by what to other 
men would be the most galling ridicule, than go without it 
altogether. Tenderness for skins so tough would be misplaced ; 
and, as we have said, it is only justice to Mr. Lucy to admit 
that in operating on this class of cuticle he is least careful 
to temper justice with mercy. Mr. Furniss, as a conscientious 
caricaturist, can of course take no account of any claims 
to leniency or provocations to severity of treatment. The 
salient point for exaggeration must be relentlessly seized, even 
though it were the nose of a sage or the forehead of a saint—as 
indeed it is on p. 253; and, on the other hand, ineptitude itself, 
or unscrupulousness incarnate, must escape scatheless if it presents 
no feature which lends itself to caricature. Every one knows 
how great is Mr. Furniss’s skill in seizing his opportunities, and 
how little on the whole it is affected by the necessary limitations 
of intractable subjects, and this volume abounds with examples 
of both these characteristics of his art. For the rest, it should be 
added, before dismissing the Diary, that over and above its mere 
jecularities, the book has another and higher kind of interest for 
the contemporary reader, which may also mean real value to the 
student of the future. We refer to its penetrating observations 
upon character, and to its often acute criticism of contemporary 
Parliamentary oratory in its true inwardness, and as something 
wholly distinct from and far more significant than the mere 
external peculiarities of the orator. 


TWO EOOKS UPON LOOKS.* 


R. H. B. WH EATLEY has done well to edd to The Beok 
Lover's Library a selection from the fugitive pieces of the 
late William Blades, the author of The Life and Typography of 
William Caxtcn and the bright little Enemies cf Books. He has 
also done well to prefix to the selection in question a short bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Blades’s life-work. An active and 
energetic business-man, Mr. Blades cecupied his leisure in studies 
connected with his calling as a printer; and, by dint of writing 
only upon those subjects with which he was practically acquainted, 
managed not only to acquire a reputation as a specialist, but also 
to make several noteworthy contributions to the literature of his 
particular speciality, printing. Of the contents of the little 
volume of re-issued pieces, now put forward by Mr. Wheatley, it 
is not easy, from their excessively technical character, to give an 
adequate account. Four papers, De Ortu Typographia, discuss 
the rival claims of Coster and Gutenberg; a fifth examines the 
pictorial presentment by Doyle [J. E.], Webnert, and Maclise of 
the first printing-press ; a sixth discourses of the cryptic subject of 
“Signatures in Books”; while the opening essays relate to 
“ Books in Chains,” a pair of papers of which the second must 
have cost its writer a “vast” of patient inquiry. The first is 
confined to one collection of chained volumes, that over the 
sacristy in Wimborne Minster. It is an exceedingly interesting 
little record, and our only regret is that we have failed to find 
in it any account of the time-honoured (and extremely impro- 
bable) story of that copy of Raleigh's History of the World which 
suffered so terribly from the undisciplined midnight studies of 
Master Matthew Prior. 

Hamlet's “ Words, words, words !” is the best criticism of the 
other book which we link (or chain) to the opuseula of Mr. 
Blades. Without the General Catalogue to which it is the 
Index, the critic is in a yosition as embarrassing as that of one 
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who has been presented with a match, but without the box upon 
which alone that match can be ignited. We are able, neverthe- 
less, to report generally of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s closely-printed 
volume that it appears to be most conscientiou: ly compiled ; and, 
having ourselves had some experience of work of this nature, we 
can readily endorse his claim that an “enormous amount of 
labour ” has been involved in its preparation. 


NEW PRINTS. 


QUEVERAL publications of interest, both in colour and in 
black-and-white, have been issued lately by Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co., of New Bond Street. The portrait of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, engraved after the admirable painting by 
Mr. G, F. Watts, is a good reproduction of a very interesting 
example of portraiture. From the painter's standpoint, indeed, 
this is an excellent reproduction. In “The Old Mill,’ by G. 
Lopisgich, we have a fine impression of a vigorous example of 
dry-point, which reveals to an unusual degree the value of artistic 
printing and of a prepared material, such as the paper of this 
imprint, with its remarkable surface-gloss, which produces the 
effect of actual burnish. The play of silvery light in the turther 
willows owes much of its force and breadth of effect to the 
means employed, and it is not so much a printed impression of 
the etcher’s work that we see asa mirroring of the plate itself. 
Among the reproductions in colour we have received from the 
Goupil Gallery are some water-colours by Delort, “En Faute” 
and “Le Gendarme Rouge,” and a series of piquant character- 
drawings, by M. Lucius Rossi, of modish young ladies in fancy 
costumes and “ mighty pretty,” as Mr. Pepys would say. These 
prints, being already mounted, are acceptable Christmas gifts. 
We have also to note a charming reproduction of Mr. G. H. 
Boughton’s attractive picture “In Love,” which is wonderfully 
successful in rendering the colour of the original. 

The Art Union of London offer to subscribers this season an 
engraving by Mr. McCulloch, by way of a “special issue,” of Sir 
John Millais’s painting, “ Souvenir of Velasquez,” which was a 
prominent Academy picture in 1868. A better choice could 
scarcely have been desired by those who would possess & 
souvenir of the artist. Mr. McCulloch’s mezzotint is in all ways 
a felicitous work, The Art Union also issues a new etching by 
Mr. R. W. Macbeth, entitled “ Late for the Ferry,” comprising a 
distant view of King’s Lynn beyond the river, with its pic- 
tureeque buildings all bright and sharply defined in the clear air 
of summer evening, while in the foreground some imposing young 
fisherwomen are hasting, with noble strides, along the wooden 
causeway to the ferry-house. This building, by the way, 
is of toy dimensions; or the young woman approaching it must 
be over seven feet in height. The co-relation of these objects is 
hard to determine any way. 

From Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol, we have received an 
artist's proof of an excellent engraving by Mr. Cormack of one 
of Lawrence's most charming portraits, the enchanting “ Countess 
of Blessington,” whose witchery, as here portrayed, gives a new 
significance to the Byronic epigram, and convinces you, at @ 
glance, “beneath Blessington’s eyes” of the radiance of “the 
reclaimed paradise.” This brilliant work is rendered with equal 
skill and sympathy by the engraver. 


MR. HENRY IRVING ON THE DRAMA.* 


HIS is a collection in book form of four lectures delivered by 
Mr. Irving, beginning with his address, “ The Stage as it is,” 
delivered at the Sessional Opening of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution in 1881, and finishing with “The Art of Acting,” 
given at the same place, and on an exactly similar occasion, just 
ten years later. The second address is also entitled “The Art of 
Acting,” and was spoken to the students of the University of 
Harvard in 1885; “Four Great Actors,” the remaining speech, 
having been made at the University of Oxford in June 1886. It 
is well that these utterances, which, as Mr. Irving says in one of 
them of one of them, may be said to possess something like an 
official character, should not be allowed to lie buried in the news- 
paper columns of their day. It is pleasant to notice through- 
out the tone of dignity and independence maintained by the 
author in speaking of the worth and status of the stage and 
its professors. He insists emphatically that the practice of “ this 
art, most beautiful, most difficult, most rare,” conscientiously 
studied and diligently carried out, is a life study worthy of any 


* The Drama. Addresses by Hinry Irving. London: William 
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man’s abilities, and resolutely declines to speak the language of 
apology in cdnnexion with it. His views of the morality of the 
stage are admirably summed up thus :— 

‘ d upon two things—that the theatre, as a whole, is 
never below the average moral sense of the time; and that 
the inevitable demand for an admixture, at least, of whole- 
some sentiment in every sort of dramatic production brings 
the ruling tone of the theatre, whatever drawback may exist, 
up to the highest level at which the general morality of the 
time can only be registered.’ 


To the young stadent of the stage the earlier of the two'ad- 
dresses on “The Art, of Acting” will be of especial value, the 
second being rather a vindication of acting as an art than a 
practical exposition of its working; although throughout the 
book will be found instruction, warning, and encouragement to 
the young, and everywhere the necessity of hard work and 
perseverance is forcibly emphasized. With excellent discrimina- 
tion, Mr. Irving points out the scope and function of the stage, 
contemns the cant which glorifies the drama but sneers at the 
stage, and is justly indignant at the impertinence of fussy re- 
formers. His plea for full scenic accessories is conclusive and 
marked bya nice appreciation of their proper limits, though he holds 
very reasonably that it is quite possible to sacrifice too much to 
mere accuracy of detail. His hints on the importance of a not too 
tightly dictionary-tied elocution, and of judicious physical exercise, 
are revived at a particularly appropriate time, and cannot fail to 
have weight. The “ Four Great Actors” are Burbage, Betterton, 
Garrick, and Edmund Kean. Excellent and useful as is the 
matter of these addresses, their style possesses the courtly grace and 
genial humour which give so great a charm to Mr. Irving’s per- 
sonality. The mixture of practical shrewdness and philosophical 
grasp exhibited in the book is no less characteristic of the man, 
and gives to the lectures a value even beyond that bestowed upon 


them by the distinguished representative position enjoyed by 
their author. 


VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF LAKELAND.—THE SPORTSMAN 
IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


A VERTEBRATE Fauna of Lakeland (excellently printed 

on good paper and illustrated by several first-rate plates) is 
the outcome of the recreations of a country parson for a period of 
some years; it bears the impress of much careful work both in 
the field and in the library. Mr. Macpherson is already well 
known to ornithologists for his studies among the British birds ; 
he has contributed something about almost every species, and we 
believe that he is even professionally acquainted with that in- 
teresting species, the gaol-bird. In reviewing a book of this kind 
one obviously thinks of the Rev. Gilbert White; in the present 
case there are more reasons than one for reverting to the 
naturalist of Selborne, since Mr. Macpherson is, as was his 
illustrious forerunner, a member of Oriel College, Oxford. Orni- 
thological literature is crowded—indeed, we may often say with 
perfect truth, burdened—by books dealing with the birds of coun- 
ties and neighbourhoods. The book before us is, apart from its 
special features, into which we shall inquire presently, better than 
many of these works, inasmuch as it takes the vertebrate fauna 
generally, instead of being restricted to birds. Another plan 
adopted is to be commended ; the author has selected, not a county 
with artificial boundaries, but a tract of country with marked 
physical features and perfectly natural limitations. We can, 
therefore, learn something about the influence of their surround- 
ings upon the living inhabitants. The mammalian feuna of this 
district is, of course, not numerous. 

Mr. Macpherson has eked out the very scanty list of actually 
living forms by saying something about the bear, the wolf, the 
wild boar, and other animals which inhabited the Lakeland area 
within the historic period, but are now extinct, and also about the 
marine mammalia, such as the grampus and the whale. We are 
not at all sure that this is of great use ; the practice of including 
extinct forms tends to give the impression that the conditions 
under which they lived were the same as at present, and without 
a geological sketch it would be impossible to understand how it is 
that the brown bear, of whose occurrence in Lakeland “ there is 
not any historical allusion,” could have existed, and how it was 
finally exterminated by adverse circumstances. The distribution 
of extinct mammals should be treated of in a separate work, 
as it does not necessarily bear any relation to the existing 
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physical characters of the country. So, too, with the marine 
mammals; the porpoise is well known to live in the seas which 
surround the British Islands; hence its occurrence on the coast 
of Cumberland is of no particular interest. It is quite otherwise 
with birds, which naturally occupy the largest share of the 
author's attention ; it is important to know that a particular bird 
inhabits and breeds in the Lake District; by careful observa- 
tions of this kind in every locality, it is possible to arrive at 
generalities which are frequently of real value. The section 
on birds includes, as works of this kind do include, a notice 
of various occurrences of rarities. “A small ash-tree,” says 
Mr. Macpherson, “ which stands alone in a roadside hedge 
near Allonby, has often been pointed out to me as the identi- 
cal tree cut of which Robert Dawson shot a Rose Pastor 
about the year 1877.” If for “ shot” we could read “ observed” 
the above sentence would be far more interesting and satis- 
factory. No sooner does some occasional ornithic visitor put 
in an @ ce in our country than it is promptly shot, 
Unfortunately there is a sale for these unlucky creatures—orni- 
thologists are almost invariably collectors first and naturalists 
after. They justify their proceedings by the perfectly true state- 
ment that these casual immigrants do not, as a rule, appear in the 
nesting season, and are of opinion that they are not likely to stay 
and breed ; but they give the birds no chance to prove or disprove 
the latter assertion. It is well known that many foreign birds 
will breed freely in this country; it is equally well known that 
oceanic islands were originally stocked by immigrants from neigh- 
bouring continents; it is also a well-ascertained fact that birds 
have extended their range by their own unaided efforts—for 
example, from Australia to New Zealand. If therefore the occasional 
visitors to this country were treated with respect and encouraged 
to remain, not in museums, but at large, such experiments might 
lead to interesting results in the science of geographical distribu- 
tion. Could not the British Ornithologists Union bind themselves 
to purchase no such birds from local dealers, and to use their in- 
fluence to prevent others from doing so? The experiment would 
at any rate be quite harmless. 


Among occasional visitors not avian, Mr. Macpherson records 
a lizard, which was identified by Mr. Boulenger of the British 
Museum as a native of the interior of South Africa. This lizard 
is also apparently a rare species, which increases the difficulty of 
accounting for its presence in Lakeland; another equally extra- 
ordinary instance was the discovery of a jackal in Epping Forest. 
The creature must have lived there for some time unmolested ; it 
was exhibited at the Zoological Gardens. The book concludes 
with some account of the fishes of the Lake District ; here again 
we think it would have been better if the author had confined 
himself to the fresh-water fishes and had neglected those of the 
surrounding sea. 

Tt is a long way from the English Lakes to South Africa, and 
fishing for charr in Windermere is probably a less exciting sport 
than angling for crocodiles with a bullock’s liver—an excellent 
bait, according to Messrs. Nicolls and Eglington, who have 
recently published their experiences in The Sportsman in South 
Africa. This book is written by two gentlemen who modestly 
“claim no literary merit for their work.” As to the scientific 
part of it, which is limited to the identification of the species by 
their technical names, and to short descriptions, frequently 
copied from Layard and Sharpe’s Birds of South Africa, the 
authors acknowledge their indebtedness to various competent 
specialists. We are glad to observe that they only allow two 
species of rhinoceros, in accordance with the views of that 
veteran (not in years, but in experience) huntsman, Mr. Selous; 
a specimen of the Black Rhinoceros, whose death at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, a year or two ago, was chronicled in this Review, 
was at various times a living proof of the futility of creating 
species by the varying length of the horns. During its long life 
the proportions between the horns altered so considerably that 
at one time it would have been referred to one species and a few 
years later to another. A good deal of space is devoted to the 
antelopes. From the sporteman’s point of view, and from that 
of the naturalist also, the antelopes are the most important of the 
South African mammals; they are very numerous in Africa 
generally, and new kinds are constantly turning up. A work 
upon the antelopes is greatly wanted, and such a work would 
probably have been by this time in our hands but for the untimely 
death of Sir Victor Brooke, who was our principal authority upon 
the group. The beasts of prey have a separate chapter to them- 
selves, of which the lion gets the lion’s share, The authors, of 
course, detract from the supposed nobility and generosity of 
that carnivore, stating, somewhat unexpectedly, that it looks a 
far finer beast in captivity than when at large. Another 
fact about the lion strikes us as being at least not gene- 
rally known ; it appears that the expression lions roaring after 
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their prey is only accurate if the word “after” be understood 
in a sense not usually attributed to it in this phrase. “A 
fall voice,” remark the authors, “is invariably a sure sign of a 
full stomach.” The leopard in South Africa can change his 
spots; a black variety is known in which the spots have nearly 
entirely disappeared. This animal is not always hunted for its 
ekin alone; it is esteemed as an article of diet by the natives, 
and a gentleman known to the authors, misled by his im- 

ect acquaintance with the niceties of the Bechuana language, 
ordered leopard for dinner in mistake for mutton; the reader 
will doubtless be prepared to hear that its flavour resembled 
that of veal. On the whole, this is not an uninteresting book, 
but it does not appear to fill any particular gap. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VI. 


N= W Relations, by Emma Marshall (James Nisbet & Co.), is a 

story, common enough in life, of the difficulties of step- 
relations getting on with each other, particularly when the step- 
mother and step-daughter do not meet until their children are 
growing up. There is a dreadful little story of a man who nearly 
kills his child in a drunken fit—dragged in unnecessarily, we 
should say—and the selfish girl in the book is a very unpleasant 
character ; otherwise the story is interestingly told. 

Maud Melville's Marriage, by E. Everett-Green (T. Nelson & 
Sons), is a particularly pretty story of the seventeenth century. 
It is written partly in the shape of autobiographical fragments by 
Lady Maud Melville; whilst the rest of the story has been sup- 
plied by the author from memoranda and correspondence, making 
it a charming tale. 

Godiva Durleigh, by Sarah Doudney (Hutchinson & Co.), is a 
aot uncommon story of a girl's life, with its hopes, aspirations, 
disappointments, and trials, with out-of-the-way incidents, seem- 
ingly dragged into what might otherwise be a dull story, to put 
more stirring interest into it. Godiva Durleigh’s character is 
decidedly well drawn, and Lady Colinette, who becomes a sort 
of fairy godmother to her, is charming. The lover is rather an 
exasperating young man, in whom it is difficult to take much 
interest. 

In the Days of Chivalry, by E. Everett-Green (T. Nelson & 
Sons), is a tale of the times of the Black Prince, which will be 
taking to both boys and girls; for it combines perils and heroic 


sufferings in its heroes with the romance that always endears a 
book to its girl readers. 

The Sound of the Streets, by Mrs. O'Reilly (Wells Gardner & 
Co.), isa tale about girls of the London working classes, It vividly 
describes some of their lives and ways, and has a good moral. 

The Forlorn Hope, by A. L. O. E. (T. Nelson & Sons), tells a 
story of the United States in the time of Lloyd Garrison, and, 
whilst it is very faithful to history, weaves a capita) story into it. 
To quote the author’s own words in a “note,” “I plead guilty to 
having dressed up fact with a good deal of fiction, . . . But such 
additions are lawful in a tale like mine. I only claim fact for 
outlines; the filling up is left for fancy.” 

A Pair of Old Shoes, by Christabel Coleridge (Wells Gardner 
& Co.), is a prettily-told story of the last century, founded on the 
fact of “a pair of thick small shoes, with sharply-pointed toes, 
such as were worn a hundred years ago,” being found in a 
blocked-up attic of a large country rectory, when some altera- 
tions were being made. “The shoes were a good deal worn, and 
covered with the thick clay mud of the country, Who wore 
the shoes, and why were the rooms shut up? These pages 
will try to tell”—and we must congratulate Miss Christabel 
Coleridge on the way in which she has disclosed the secret. 

Ten-Minutes’ Tales for Every Sunday, by Frances Hariott Wood 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), is a book that 
ought to find its way into every household with young people 
who like being read aloud to on Sunday ; for, though the stories 
themselves are short, they give much to think about, and each 
has a lesson of its own, The book has two volumes-—beginning 
with Advent Sunday, and ending with the Twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

The Ladies’ Treasury is a “ Household Magazine of Literature, 
Education, and Fashion,” edited by Mrs. Warren (Bemrose & 
Sons), It has papers on authors and their works, on matters of 
the day, on needlework, gardening, cookery, fashions, and many 
other subjects, all useful and interesting to ladies. Its fashion 
plates, too, are very good, 

Two well-got-up Birthday books, from Marcus Ward & Co. 
will be pretty gift-books—one with quotations, ancient and 
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modern, and an introduction by J. R. Macduff, D.D.; the other, 
Red-Letter Days, by Frances Ridley Havergal. 

The Clock on the Stairs, by Alice Weber (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.), is a bright, pretty story of children who are very childlike 
in their thoughts and ways, and evidently understood by the 
writer, and who are unawares made to love a dreaded step-mother— 
the dread of whom has been put into their head by the usual 
devoted and wrong-headed “Nanna.” “Nurse says she will be 
everything that’s cross, and disagreeable, and interfering, and 
unkind ; we shall always be dressed shabbily and sent to bed 
early, and hardly ever allowed to see father.” How mistaken 
nurse proves we wil] leave the readers to find out. The illustra- 
tions are particularly good. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog, by Edith E. Guthell (Methuen & Co.), 
shows the faithfulness, courage, endurance, and sense of even “a 
little mongrel Skye terrier,” from the time, as a little waif and stray, 
he was received by the “Drabs” as a guard-room dog, to the 
time when he sacrificed his life for his baby friend. It is a 
touching story, well worth reading. 

Flower Folk, by Edith Carrington (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is a 
quaint fancy. It is composed of three stories—“ A Cowslip 
Colloquy,” “ Poppy People,” and “ Princess Primrose "—in which 
the flowers are the good fairies of the folk. 

Marton House ; or, a Twofold Quest, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Chiswell (J. Masters & Co.), has for its hero a young squire 
whose father has just died, leaving him full young to bear 
the heavy responsibility of a large property to look after, 
and his duties as squire of the parish. The story, with all its 
details, is interesting in itself and interestingly told, and makes 
its reader follow sympathetically the fortunes and misfortunes 
of Arthur Headley. Of the other characters, Mrs. Moberly, 
the Rector's wife, her daughter Alice, and Mrs, Granville, 
Arthur Headley’s aunt, are all well drawn. That inevitable 
animal in romantic tales of a few years ago, the bull, again re- 
appears in this one ; but he is not so common as he used to be, and 
so can be regarded as a good, useful, old friend to novel-writers 
and readers. 

In the Service of Rachel Lady Russell (Seeley & Co.) is a par- 
ticularly pretty story by Mrs. Marshall, founded on historical 
facts. Mrs. Marshall tells us in her preface that the scenes in 
the home-life of Rachel Lady Russell are taken from her letters, 
published in 1832. The imaginary characters in the book are made 
very real and interesting, and the illustrations are really good. 
Bluebell (John F, Shaw & Co.) is another of Mrs. Marshall's 
books, but in quite a different style, being a sketch of “ Child-life 
Now-a-days,” and it will be good for children to read, containing 
as it does some useful moral lesson. 

The best part of Olga’s Dream, by Morley Chester (Skeflington 
& Son), is found in the illustrations by Harry Furniss and Irving 
Montagu. It is not a book to fascinate children, and, to our 
thinking, grown-up people may find it dull. 

Black and White, by Geraldine Butt (John Hogg), is an Anglo- 
Indian story for children, and will appeal far more strongly to 
Anglo-Indian children than to English ones, though the author 
has made her book as easy as possible for English children to 
understand by giving the meanings of the Indian words she uses 
at the beginning of the book. 

A Troublesome Trio; or, Grandfather's Wife, by Mrs. Bray 
(Wells Gardner & Co.), tells of three boys who were sent home 
from India to live with their grandfather, and whose father and 
mother were drowned on their way back from India. At the 
age of sixty the grandfather married a young wife, with whom 
Geoffrey, the eldest of the troublesome trio, refuses to get on, 
he sets her at defiance, and encourages his younger brothers to 
rebellion. They resent—perhaps naturally—having a young 
baby as their “aunt.” However, it all comes right in the end, 
the misunderstandings are cleared up, and the baby aunt finally 
cements the friendship between “grandfather's wife,” as the 
boys will call their step-grandmother, and her nephews. 

Fairy Tales in Other Lands, by Julia Goddard (Cassell & Co.), 
have already appeared in Little Folks, and are founded on our 
old favourite fairy tales dressed up in foreign fashion. The first 
is a Chinese “ Beauty and the Beast,” then comes a Scandi- 
navian “Jack the Giant-Killer,” an Egyptian “ Puss in Boots,” 
and so on, ending up with a Japanese “ Riding Hood.” It is a 
quaint idea, and to those who do not love the old stories, as we 
do, may not be the indignity to them that it is to us. 

An Affair of Honour, by Alice Weber (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), 
is pretty story of a little orphan child, whose brother leaves her 
to pay her grandmother a visit, and get strong. The story shows 
how much good a little innocent child can unconsciously do to her 
elders—not betters. 

Bread and Butter Stories, by Edith Carrington (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) These stories are very fanciful, and require older 
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minds than children’s to appreciate them, especially the last, called 
« Breaking of Bread.” 

The Heiress of Courtleroy, by Anne Beale, is a story that girls 
will like, as it is full of romance that is not too improbable, 

The Coming of Father Christmas, by E. F, Manning (Frederick 
Warne & Co.), is a truly delightful book for children, with its 

tty illustrations and verse, and attractive binding. 

Violets for Faithfulness, by Sarah Doudney (Marcus Ward & 
Co.), is another prettily-got-up book, inside and out. Some of 
the verses are particularly sweet and touching. 

Cousin Deb, by Alice Garland (John Hogg), Little Joan Mait- 
land, by E. C. Phillips, and The House of Sweet Memories, by 
Georgiana M. Craik—both these last from Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.—are all nice books for children. 

A Life's Labour, by Emily Margaret Mason (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge), is a story of the working classes in 
West Yorkshire, with excellent moral lessons. 

Messrs. Dean & Son have as usual a number of delightful 
books for little children. Little One's Own Wonderland is a 
capital volume of all kinds of instructive and amusing papers and 
pictures. The Surprise Model Picture-book is a surprise indeed. 
The Little One's Own is full of amusing coloured pictures. The 
Old Mother Hubbard of 1793 and the Old Mother Hubbard of 
To-day cleverly shows the difference in treatment between a 
hundred years ago and now. A Visit to the Country, with sur- 
prise model pictures; The Animal Toy-book, The Gold Medal 
Book of Objects and A BC, Ten Little Nigger Boys, One Two 
Three, and The Animal and Landscape Painting Book, are all 
admirable in their way; whilst Little Riding Hood, Visit to the 
Zoo, Cinderella, Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Messrs. Dean’s Prize Series, are 
attractive little books for children. 

Wild and Tame (John F. Shaw & Co.) are good pictures and 
pages of animal life. Little Mother Goose, illustrated by Jessie 
Watkins, and Puss in Boots, illustrated by E. Caldwell (Marcus 
Ward & Co.), are most fascinating. 

From Messrs. Cassell & Co. we have a prettily illustrated 
edition of The Peep of Day. 

“The Dainty Books” sent us by Innes & Co. are decidedly 
fascinating. For Grown-up Children, by Mrs. Walford, has four 
stories—“ The Difficulty of a Darling,” “Such a Little Thing,” 
“Three Feet of Obstinacy,” and “An Involuntary Offering.” 
Master Bartlemy, by Frances E. Crompton, and Mum Fidyets 
and The Two Richards, by Constance Milman, all belong to the 
“ Dainty Books” and ere pretty reading. 

A Good Little Book for the Grown-up Boys and Girls, “all the 
Poetry and the Pictures by Squire Tom, jun.” (Digby, Long, & Co.), 
is an original idea well carried out. The illustrations are really 
humorous. Brownies and Rose Leaves, by Romer White (A. D. 
Innes & Co.), is a nice collection of fairy stories and songs. “The 
brownies come to you from brownieland, and the rose leaves are 
taken straight out of Mother Carey's pot-pourri jar.” There are 
many good illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 

Captain January, by Laura E. Richards (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.), is the story of a dear old sea-captain who saves 
a little child from a wreck and adopts her. There are very 
touching passeges showing the love and devotion between “Star,” 
as he calls her, and her adopted “ Daddy.” 

The Princess Heliotrope; or, Peter Stummel and the Magic 
Cherries, by Pynx Gryph (T. Fisher Unwin), is a story full of 
fancy and some humour, and £0 are its illustrations, by Gertrude 
Trotter. 

Once upon a Time is one of the Children’s Library books 
published by Fisher Unwin, and contains some curious fairy-tales 
translated from the Italian of Luigi Capuana, and illustrated by 
Mazzanti. 

Elfie's Visit to Cloudland and the Moon, by Frances Vescelius 
Austen (Sampson Low & Co.) Elfie’s delightful time with 
Mr. E-ma-ji-na-shun, with whom she has a long ramble, and 
the old friends she meets out of her toy-books, ought to give any 
little one who reads about her an equally delightful time. The 
illustrations are worthy of the book, and are by E. J. Austen. 

A Little Dog's Diary, by Mrs. Clinton Baddeley (Digby, Long, 
& Co.), is the diary of a very dull little dog. A Visit to Madame 
Tussaud’s (J. E. Hawkins & Co.) gives a good idea by its pictures 
and letterpress of all you see there. The Christmas Number of 
the Publishers’ Circular (Sampson Low & Co.) contains “ reviews 
of books suitable for Christmas and New Year's gifts, with illus- 
trations from many of the best and most artistic books of the 
holiday season.” It has also an excellent photogravure in the 
frontispiece of Ellen Terry as Queen Katherine. The “ Driquic” 
blotter is a very good one, and is to be had at 19 New Bridge Street, 
E.C. Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book (Virtue & Co.) is 
@ particularly useful one. It has hints on household economy, 
laws relating to masters and servants, an almanac, wages-table, 


and many other useful things, besides the complete tables of ex. 
penditure. A Fan Almanac from the Grafton Fur Company is 
capital idea. It is covered with photographs of all our good 
actors and actresses on one side, and has a calendar on the other, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ww. have noticed briefly, as they appeared, the former 
‘volumes of M. Martin Philippson’s Histoire du ragne de 
Marie Stuart (1). We may now say that it is, on the whole, by 
far the best single history of its special subject that we know, 
It is not the most amusing ; for M. Philippson, though not a dull 
writer, eschews the picturesque almost as carefully as Captain 
Fitzchrome eschewed a quotation, and is disdainful of scandal to 
an almost excessive degree. As it stops when Mary took boat for 
Cumberland, it is dramatically, and even logically, incomplete, 
The author has an excusable, but rather irritating, habit of 
referring us to essays and monographs of his on important points 
which, in such a book, he should, we think, have at least sum- 
marized in footnotes or appendices. But he is master of the 
voluminous modern literature of the subject, he appears to 
have taken his older documents always at first-hand, and 
has even contributed some new information, and he com- 
municates the whole in a clear, orderly summary which is 
of the highest value. Finally he answers, in peint of argument 
and opinicn, to the two tests which we ourselves, after some 
study of the matter, have come to regard as most conclusive, 
When we meet an anti-Marian who believes in the Casket Letters 
we mutter “ Holi!” when we meet a Marian who wants us te 
believe that Bothwell carried off Mary against her will we 
murmur “Hélas!” The one can know very little of evidence, 
and the other nothing at all of human nature. M. Philippson 
does not believe in the Casket Letters, and he does believe that 
the Foulbridge abduction was, if not regularly arranged, a “ sweet 
compulsion.” This being so, it is not surprising to find him 
thoroughly sensible on the other main points. He does not 
believe that Mary planned the murder of her husband, or was 
even, in the strict sense, privy to it; he not only believes, but 
proves, that she in no way enticed him to Kirk of Field, and he, 
admitting that proof either way is impossible, acquits her of 
more than a “ growing affection” for Bothwell before Darnley’s 
death. What he seems to speak of with occasional indecision 
is the extent to which Mary may be supposed to have been 
aware of the Craigmillar bond and the projects founded on it. 
That she expected that the conspirators would in some way or 
other set her free from Darnley is pretty certain; but was it by 
death or simply by divorce? Sometimes M. Philippson seems to 
us to write as if he charged her with consciousness of the turn 
things would probably take (though he definitely pronounces that 
she “n’était pas coupable” of Darnley’s death), and finds fault 
with her for not warning Darnley of Murray’s projects, as she had 
warned Murray of Darnley’s. We should ourselves say that she 
simply shut her eyes to what might happen, and not merely 
refused to know anything—there is proof of that—but to 
think about it. Such refusals are quite possible and not um- 
common. 

It will be seen that M. Philippson is no partial judge even to 
Mary, and certainly he is not to others. For Darnley it is 
nearly impossible that any one should have a good word. On 
Lennox M. Philippson is, we think, a little hard. He does justice 
to the infamy of Murray’s conduct, as to the brilliancy of his 
intellect, and he somewhere almost textually repeats an observation 
of our own (which we seem to remember drew down much 
wrath from a Scottish critic) to the effect that, except Kirkaldy 
of Grange, there was not a nobleman or gentleman on either or 
any side whose unsupported word is worth a moment's credence. 

M. Théodore de Wyzewa remarks plaintively of his little story 
Les disciples d’'Emmaiis, ou les Etapes d'une Conversion (2) that 
he hopes he has not contristé “les ames pieuses.” But then he 
also remarks that he knows two very learned ecclesiastics, one of 
whom thought the Emmaus passage was in the Acts and the 
other in St. John. These neo-Renanists are not to be taken too 
literally. As for the pious souls, we do not know that they need 
be much contristées ; but without venturing to speak for them, we 
should say that they would, and we are sure that we rather wish 
that M. de Wyzewa and his likes would let sacred subjects 
alone. If these subjects must be degraded, we prefer the 
Voltairian form of degradation, which is at any rate openly 
inimical, M. de Wyzewa’s disciples—he names the second 
Simeon—are a pair of ill-conditioned fellows who are running 


(1) Histoire du régne de Marie Stuart, Par Martin Philippson. Tome 5. 
Paris: Bouillon. 
(2) Les disciples d’Emmaiis, Par T. de Wyzewa. Paris: Perrin. 
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away from Jerusalem, and of whom Simeon thinks Cleophas a 
pedantic prig, and Cleophas-Simeon a Philistine brute. Two 
bles having been recounted to them by their Master, they 
misunderstand each the one addressed to him, and after parting 
in all uncharitableness, live for thirty years, Simeon in anti- 
nomian indulgence, Cleophas in a pharisaic cultivation of the 
intellect. Old and miserable, they meet again, and the piece 
ends with Bowers of Bliss, which have resulted from the action 
ofa passer-by who heard the Emmaus parables, and tried to 
carry them out by establishing a sort of Golden Age Agapemone 
in a distant valley. There is no great harm in the thing, and 
pretty certainly no harmful intention; but it shows once more 
that the camel and the needle’s eye were prophetic, among 
other things, of French men of letters and the spirit of 
Christianity. 

M. Charles Benoist’s volume of collected Essays on European 
leaders of men (3) isdevoted in largest measure to Italian subjects, 
and of these most largely to the Pope, beside whom stand Cardinal 
Rampolla and Signor Crispi. Prince Napoleon, William the 
Third of the Netherlands, and Cardinal Lavigerie complete the 
gallery, a rather oddly composed one, but treated with a great 
deal of knowledge and in a fairly interesting manner. 

The eighth part of MM. Hatzbek and Thomas’s remarkable 
French Dictionary (Paris: Delagrave) goes from “De” to “ Désar- 
ticuler” and contains many interesting things compactly put. Here 
might Lady Margaret Bellenden have learnt that when she said 
“disjune” she was keeping the strict form of the Low Latin 
digjunare; and here may one find many excellent but half-for- 
gotten words. We thought, for instance, that we knew our 
Montesquieu pretty well, but we had forgotten the useful word 
décisionnaire, which he uses for a “ cock-sure” person. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


i uses of foreign travel are many, and one at least—the 
making of a book—is as sweet to the modern traveller as any 
of the uses of adversity. The simile is more apt than travellers 
are possibly prepared to admit, and for our part is a perfectly 
natural reflection, very feelingly expressed. In old times, when 
every body did not travel, the voyager was somewhat of a dis- 
coverer. He was as a conqueror of wild and unknown lands, and 
at the very least was engaged in receiving first and deep im- 
pressions of new peoples and new countries, or he was usefully 
employed in correcting the errors of former travellers. In either 
field of enterprise he enjoyed an unexhausted world. Nowadays 
the case is altered, and a very large number of the travel-books 
unceasingly produced present nothing but the dreary iteration of 
impressions of the beaten track. Mr. Edward Carpenter's expe- 
riences of Indian travel, From Adam's Peak to Elephanta 
(Sonnenschein & Co.), is of this afflicting type of book. Mr. 
Carpenter was greatly taken with a great many sights in India 
which have greatly taken a vast number of other visitors before 
him. They called for no new record. Of Buddhism he holds 
¢ertain discourse, it is true, though we cannot say he sheds any 
light on the subject. He had “an interesting conversation” 
with Colonel Olcott; but he omits to give the particular and 
full report of the conversation, and to show wherein its interest 
lay. It is fair to say that this is the only instance we can note 
where the traveller succeeds in tantalizing us. For the rest, Mr. 
Carpenter was very much struck by the importance of the 
National Indian Congress. He is convinced that we are “face to 
face with an important social movement in India,” and in all ways 
takes the Congress very seriously, as any delegate might, at its 
own measure of value. “The Pagetts M.P.,” he remarks, “may 
be ponderously superficial about it, but the Kiplings merry are 
at least equally far from the truth.” Thus is Mr. Kipling weighed 
in the balance by the casual tripper. 

Of a truth, it is well said by Deputy-Surgeon-General C. T. 
Paske, in his retrospect of life in Lower Burmah, Myamma 
(Allen & Co.), that the new-comer in the East has much to Jearn 
and unlearn, and experience with him is the growth of years. 
Mr. Paske’s impressions of Burmese waterways, of Moulmein, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and other Burmese stations and towns are set 
forth in a style that is somewhat scrappy, though they are not 
wanting in vigour and brightness of touch. The pictures of the 
natives and of native life, of the scenery and land-cultivation, 
have a good deal of freshness. 

Mr. Charles Augustus Stoddard’s Spanish Cities (Chapman & 
Hall) is made up of descriptive sketches of Seville, Cordova, 
Toledo, Madrid, Zaragoza, and other cities of Spain, and is alto- 
gether a good example of the kind of book which the intelligent 


(3) Souverains, hommes d'é'at, hommes d’église. Par Ch. Benoist. 
Pails; 


and observant tourist, well equipped with such guidance as Ford 
supplies, is apt in producing. There is, indeed, not a little 
historical and guide-book information incorporated in the volume. 
But Mr. Stoddard is an agreeable writer, and his notes on Spanish 
cities cannot fail to revive in readers, who know the country, 
pleasant memories of Spain. His book is fully illustrated, after 
good photographs, many of which are reproduced in excellent style. 

Among the tolerably extensive literature of the “ Dark Con- 
tinent ” description, Mr. E. J. Glave’s Six Years of Adventure in 

Congo-Land (Sampson Low & Co.) is decidedly not the least in- 
teresting. Two distinct expeditions are dealt with in Mr. Glave's 
experiences on the Congo. He was selected, in the first place, 
by Mr. H. M. Stanley to establish a new station on the river at 
Lukeola, and at the mere report of their coming the inventive 
medicine-man of that wild village announced that Mr. Stanley 
was about to introduce among the natives a terrible monster, 
half-buffalo, half-lion, who would prove anything but King Log 
to them. When the steamer arrived there was a rush of people 
to the river, and a demand on Mr. Stanley by the headman to 
produce his monster. It is a pleasing circumstance, considering 
what some travellers have written on the lack of humour in 
savages, that when Mr. Glave appeared, “ hollow-eyed and gaunt” 
with the fever he was then suflering, there arose roars of laughter 
from the crowd, who thought it was an excellent show. How 
Mr. Glave made good his undertaking to form a station at Lukeola, 
and how in other ways he proved himself to be a hard-working 
pioneer of Mr. Stanley’s expeditions, his book very completely and 
very readably sets forth. 

Mr. Nehemiah Bartley draws upon colonial “ memories of fifty 
years ” in his rambling notes on Australia and Polynesia, collected 
under the title Opuls and Agates (Melbourne : Gordon & Gotch). 
The absence of anything like method or literary form in this 
curious miscellany will not, we hcpe, lead the impatient reader to 
break away at the start from its bewildering intricacies. There 
are some strange stories of old colonial days scattered amidst the 
devious flow of reminiscences. 

Mr. Bartley’s reference to the giant men and fairy women of 
Nukuheva, by the way, recalls the delightful Typee and the en- 
tertaining Omoo of Herman Melville, reprints of which are before 
us, published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, with a memoir of the 
author by Mr. Arthur Stedman. There ought to be an eager public 
for these books at the present time; for, although Mr. Stedman 
speaks of their wide circulation in the past, we must assume that 
he means an American sale, or a sale of American editions. 
Since we first read them in the original editions of Mr. Murray, 
we have never once met with a single reprint of Zypee or Omoo 
in England. 

The “ World’s Columbian Exposition” at Chicago seems to 
have suggested various books about Columbus and his voyages. 
Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, in Christopher Columbus, his Life 
and his Work (Gay & Bird), has reduced into compact form the 
story of the four voyages, and has utilized the critical investiga- 
tions of modern historians, such as Henry Harrisse. 

Mr. Frederick Saunders sketches the career of Columbus in The 
Story of the Discovery of the New World (Elliot Stock), and gives 
a sound estimate of his achievements and character, with an 
introductory chapter on “ Ante-Columbian Explorers.” Among 
the illustrations of this little book are facsimile specimens of the 
“ First Letter” and of Lhoyd’s “ History of Cambria,” 1584. 

The new illustrated edition of Washington Irving’s Life and 
Voyages of Columbus (Nelson & Sons) is a reprint of a charming 
book which needs no commendation with those who share the 
author's dislike of “that pernicious erudition which busies itself 
with undermining the pedestals of our national monu ments.” 

The new edition, the twentieth, of Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates, edited by Benjamin Vincent (Ward, Lock, & Co.), shows 
an increase of some eighty pages on the last edition of 1889; and 
of the whole of this additional material three or four pages only 
appear as addenda, and these refer to events that have occurred 
during the present year. Nothing but the admirable supervision 
that has long distinguished this excellent Cyclopedia and indis- 
pensable reference-book could have produced this desirable result. 
The incorporation of so large a number of fresh facts and dates in 
the body of the work is a striking example of industry, research, 
and promptitude. Under the heading “ Andes,” for example, we 
find the ascents of Mr. Whymper duly recorded, with particulars 
quoted from Mr. Whymper’s volume, which was only published 
last year. Many tests have we applied to this new edition, and 
in all instances have found it accurate and “ up to date.” 

Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary, being confined to one 
volume, and to brief and strictly relevant notices of eminent 
persons, will be found a useful work of reference by the general 
reader whose library shelves are too limited to hold a many- 
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information most needed in a concise style, and are wholly free 
from details ‘and superfluities. 


The Windsor Peerage for 1893 (Chatto & Windus), edited by 
Edward Walford, M.A., issued with commendable promptness, is 
a compact and handy volume, comprising, in addition to a full 
descriptive peerage, lists of baronetcies, orders, obituary, and a full 


The Pearl Cyclopedia (Walker & Co.) is a useful companion 
to the general reader or writer, since it is of handy form, printed 
from good clear type, comprises some seven thousand references 
to old and new topics, and may be carried in the pocket, or lie 
conveniently on desk or table for consultation. Among other 
good features, the variety and extent of the historical material is 
especially notable. 

Among recent new editions we have received The Naturalist 
on the Amazons, by H. W. Bates (Murray), with a memoir of 
the Author by Edward Clodd; Mr. J. K. Fowler’s Echoes of 
Old County Life (Arnold); Besom Ben Stories, by Edwin 
Waugh (Heywood); Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, fifth 
edition (Fisher Unwin) ; Sketches by “ Boz” and Christmas Books 
(Macmillan & Co.), reprinted from the first edition, with 
illustrations and introduction by Charles Dickens the younger ; 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Old Country Life, with illustrations —. 
& ©o.); Cleveden, by Mary Linskill (Bentley & Son); A 
Strange Story, by Lord Lytton (Routledge & Co.); Shelley's 
Poetical Works, edited by H. Buxton Forman, Vol. V., “ Aldine 
Edition” (Bell & Sons); The Author's Manual, by Percy 
Russell (Digby, Long, & Co.); and Shelley's Poetical Works 
(Dicks). 

We have also received A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, by 
Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A. (Longmans & Co.); Italy and her 
Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., second edition (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press); Hegel’s Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, translated by E. 8S. Haldane, three volumes (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co); Dr. Hertwig’s Text-Book of the 
Embryology of Men and Mammals, translated by Edward L. 
Mark (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); Catalogue of Eastern and 
Australian Lepidoptera Heterocera in the Museum of Oxford 
University, by Colonel O. Swinhoe, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Part I. 
“Sphinges and Bombyces,” with eight plates (Oxford: at the 
University Press) ; An Introduction to the Study of the Constitu- 
tion, by Morris M. Cohn (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press) ; 
Mother and Child, by Edward P. Davis, M.D. and John M. 
Keating, M.D. (Philadelphia: Lippincott); The History of 
Florence, translated by Hannah Lynch from the French of 
F.-T. Perrens, Vol. I. (Methuen & Co.); Studies of Religious 
History, translated from the French of Ernest Renan (Heine- 
mann); A Digest of the Death Duties, by A. W. Norman, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Clowes & Sons); Electrical Papers, by Oliver 
Heaviside, in two volumes (Macmillan & Co.); A Précis of 
Modern Tactics, by Colonel Robert Home, revised and re-written 
by Lieut.-Colonel Sisson C. Pratt (Harrison & Sons); The West- 
minster School Register, 1764-1883, compiled, with biographical 
notes, by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. Stenning (Macmillan 
& Co.); A History of Socialism, by Thomas Kirkup (A. & C. 
Black); Electric Ship-Lighting, a Handbook of Practical Fitting 
and Running of Ships’ Electrical Plant, by John W. Urquhart 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son), with illustrations; The Economy of 
High Wages, by J. Schoenhof, with an introduction by T. F. 
Bayard, late Secretary of State, U.S.A. (Putnam’s Sons); A 
Handbook of House Property, by Edward Lance Tarbuck, fifth 
edition, enlarged (Crosby Lockwood & Son); and A Shorter 
Working Day, by R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. Gibbings, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MBS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Satunpay should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERsoN & Oo., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 88 Sovrnampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


The publication of the Sarunvay Ruvrew takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


. Cheques should be 
and made payable to E, De M. Rupor, 


PARIS, 


The Satourpay Review may be had im Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & 22 Rue de la Bangy 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Y 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GaLIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kioseus Dupsrron, Bowevard des Capucines; 
and Le Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I , YOEUM. —KING LEAR, TO-NIGHT at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. IRVING; Corcelia, Miss ELLEN TERRY. MATINEE of 
LEAR next Saturday, December 31, at Two o'clock. Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open ip 
Seats also booked by letter or telegram. —LYCEUM. 


Gentlemen who appreciate & herp of a perfect-fitting SHIRT 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL'S PERFECTA, 


Six for 33s. post-free. 
80 per cent. under usual retail prices. Send 5s8.6d. for Sample, stating size of 
, chest, and height. Money returned f not approved of. Made to special 
measure or pattern, no extra charge. 
TAAFFE & COLDWHELL, 
81 GRAFTON STREET BUDLIN, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS 
of Linen, with body of of patent Cellular 
Prices, 6s. od., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Price- Gooas, Hen, Wi and 
Las of range Goods, for Men, ‘omen, Children, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, £.0, 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


S. & P. ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P. ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais 
sance Cases of Parquet Rosewood, 
As used during this year by 
MM. Pade: i, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohn, Gaston de Mérindol, Tite 


rewski, Slivinsk: 
Mattei, Carlo Ducci, Wilbelm Ganz, Frangois Thome, Frantzen, Paimieri, and 
Mesdames Szumowska, Clotilde Kleeberg, Janotha, Melba, Macintyre, Chaminade, 
Grimaldi, Colmache, &c. 

And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

8S. & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 

18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 


PEPSALIA. 


THE DIGESTIVE TABLE SALT. 


An eminent Physician, Dr. RICHMOND, writes:—‘“I consider Pepralia the 
most wonderful preparation ¢ of its kind now before the public. My wite wasat one 
time afflicted w th a most ti jiated with i: digestion of al 
food, which refused to yield to any of the usu] remedial agents. I then resolved te 
try Its results were immediate, and she does not suffer now, and can eat 
any form of food without any discomfort whatever. 


“TI have since prescribed com, in many similar cases, and always with the 
same wonderfully excellent resul 


In Bottles at-1s., 2s., and 5s., from all Chemists, Grocers, or Stores ; or sent for 
Postal Order, carriage paid, together with book on ** Indigestion and its Cure,” by 


G. & G. STERN, 62 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 


A NATIONAL WORK. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND CENTRAL SOCIETY, 


FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS 


AND STRAYS. 
Presidents—The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
MEANS ADOPTED. 
1. Establishing Small Homes. 
2. Boarding Out. 8. Emigration. 

Help urgently needed for the Support of over 1,600 Destitute anf 
Orphan Children under the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive # 
accept very many deserving cases. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by E. De M 
Rupotr, Secretary. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY : 
CHURCH HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
be crossed “Liovn's Bank, Lrp, 54 James’s Street, 8.W.." 
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THE CHURCH.AND THE MASSES. 


“Tt would be totally impossible for the present work of 
the Church of England to be carried on with half its 
efficiency if it were not for the help of the Additional 
Curates Society.”—The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

“T cannot help thinking that this Society is perhaps the 
most useful and the most urgently necessary of the 
Societies that are working in connection with the Church, 
because in some measure all others depend upon it.”—The 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


“T most earnestly appeal to all Christians to support the 
work of the Additional Curates Society.”—The Bisnor or 
Lonpon. 


[HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.) 


ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY. 


OFFICE: 
ARUNDEL HOUSE, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


[Patron—THE QUEEN, Vice-Patron—THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presidents: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Treasurers—C. T. ARNOLD, Esq.; J. G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS. 


7 as Society is the only organisation co-extensive with, and 

as comprehensive as, the Church of England, that has for 
its object “to increase the means of pastoral instruction and 
superintendence,” necessary if the Church is to be faithful to her 
mission amidst a population increasing yearly by vast numbers. 

The recent census has shown that the population of England 
—— has more than doubled since the Bociety was founded 
in 1837. 

Each year the Society has done its utmost to provide for the 
maintenance of additional Mission Clergy, to minister to the large 
populations gathered in and around our great towns. 


Number of grants for the year ending 
EASTER. 
1850 335 
325 
1860 400 
LADY-DAY. 
1870 . 536 
1875 .. 646 
1880 . 643 
1885 . 653 
1890 . 988 
1,046 
1,105 
During the last ten years the Society’s grants have increased 
by nearly 500. 


Danks its to make and 
continue ts depends on the money contributed by Church- 
men and Churchwomen year by year. In the confident assurance 
that their endeavours to make the Society’s aid commensurate 
with the Church’s evident needs were approved by all faithful 
Churchpeople, the Committee have been yearly extending the 
Society's operations. It is in the same assurance that when the 
Society’s own need is known an adequate response will be forth- 
coming, that the present appeal is made. 

Without due provision for the supply and yearly maintenance 
of a sufficient number of Clergy, neither churches, schools, nor 
indeed any parochial or missionary agency, can be fully utilised. 
Thus the vast importance to the whole Church of England of 
such a provision cannot be over-estimated. A very earnest 
appeal is therefore made to the whole body of Churchpeople to 
come forward in larger numbers and—in the case of those who 
already help us—with, where they can afford it, larger offerings. 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received at the Society's 
Office, Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, Londen, W.C. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 

This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS ©. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 
CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons. 


HIs GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President, 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President—-THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—_THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician—_J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. Secretary_MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, cowducted entirely on the Murvat Paincrpce, offers the 
Asso.uTE Security of AN ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,659,325, 
and an AnnvaL Income of £390,656. 


Attention ts directed to the following Special Features :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charge’ are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being 

equivalent to an IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

Expe nagement are on a remarkably low scale, No AGents being 

or paid for the introduction of business. Large 

sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 


4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
retarn of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years aie 3ist Mav. 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses di«tributed £2,622 812. 

6.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unxrrep Krxepom. Participating life assurances heen valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries Hv and Hm (5) Tables,with terest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
minms according to the Hm Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY, with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PaeMrIvuMs, WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office. 


Cheques, Postal and Post-office Orders should be crossed “ 
Coutts.” 


MATTHEW HODGSON, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


C8RISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 
Entertainments will afternoon Pantomime daily. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 


werful cast includes :—Mesdames Kitty 
amy | Minnie rank “Ayre Barry, Florence 
ran| 


William Luge, Reuben Inch, Arthur Watts, 

W. Brun +, ana Sam Wilkinson. The new. original, and 

Fie de Sitele HarleGuinade by ‘harles Lauri's Compan assisted by Mons. H 
Scener Fenton, J. Pritchard tarrett.and Henry Emden. D 


Agoust. 
ame ner. Prope t . Eag 
produced by Oscar Barrett. on 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY, INCLUDING SATURDAY, 


ONE SHILI ING. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS 1 BEFORE EASTER, 1833. 
Lecrvre Hovr, 3 o'clock P.M. 


CHRISTMAS LE (TURES. 


SIR ROBERT BALL, M.A., LU.D., F.R.S.. Lowndean Professor of 
momy an in a a of Cambridge Six Lectures (adapted to a 
Juvenile Auditory) on ASTRON On December 27 (Tuesday). December 29, 31, 18923 
January 3, 5, 7, 1893. One Guinea the | 2 Children under 16, Half-a-Guiuea. 


F.R.S , F.R.C.S., M.2.1., Fullerian Professor sio- 
logy. JR Lectures THE STRUCTURE ‘AND FUNCTIONS 
Sus THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CEREBELLUM AND THE 


ELEMENTARY. PRINCIPE ES OF PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY. on Tuesdays, January 17, 
24, 31, February 7, 14, 21, 28, March 7, 14,21. Une Guinea the Course. 
The Rev, CANON AINGER, M.A., LL.D. Three Secenee on TENNYSON. On 
ays, January 19, 26, February 2. Half-a-Guinea. 
Profess\r PATRICK GEDDES. Four Lectures on THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION. On Thursdays, February 9, 16.23, March 2. Half-a-Guinea. 
The Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Three Lectureson THE GREAT ‘REVIVAL. 
A STUDY IN MEDLEVAL HISTORY. On Thursdays, March 9, 16, 23. Half-a-Guinea. 
H. M.A., Professor of Musical History and 
Semagesisicn Royal Co’ of Music. Four Lectures on EXPRESSION aND 
DESIGN in” MUSIC (with Illustrativns). On Saturdays, Januery 21, 28, 
11. Hal -a-Guinea. 
Hon, M.A., D.C.U., F.R.S., M.R.7., Professor of 
K.I, Six Lectures on SOUND “ND ViBRATIONS. On Saturdays, 
8, 25, 4.2 1, 18,25. One Guinea. 
saberiin (to Non- Members) to all the Courses during the'Si Two Gui Tickets, 
at the Institution, or sent by post un receipt of Cheque or Post-Oftice Order. 
Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, available for any 
Lecture, for Haif-a-Guinca. 
The EVENING MEETINGS January 20, at 9 P.M., when Pro- 


Natural 


r CHARLES ST&WART, Pro! . EDw. 
GEORGE Sir Heapert Che Richt Hon Lorp 
Dr. W. L, and other gentlemen. these Meetings Members and their Friends 
only are admitted. 


PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 
ST. MARTINS AND BUTTERGASK. 
(THERE will be exposed for Sale by Public Auction at the 


MART. Totenhouse Yard, London (unless previously sold by Private Bargain), on 
Wednesday, February 1, 1893, at Two o'clock prec ay. Game magnificent Resideatial, Agri- 
cultural, and Sporting Estates, as formerly adverti 
ST. MARTILNS.—Extent 4,500 Acres, Gross Rental (including Rent of Mansion- 
House and Shootings) over £5,000, 
1,250 Acres, Gross Rental Rent of Shootings), 
over 
The Properties may be sold together or separately. 
Apply to Messrs. J. & Company. Land Agents, 118 Pall London ; 
JAMIESON, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, h; 
to Messrs. SMITH & MASON, Solicitors, 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, ac. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—1ot NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER CU.'8 ENGiISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


T°! INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RESIDENT PATIENTS: giving full particulars and terms 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
cough, and affecting the 
ymptoms use EPPS'S GLY- 


THROAT Por 
OBRINE TUJUBES. In contact with the glands 


AND at the moment they are excited by the act 


of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
COUGH. 


Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London. London.” 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


FUEL have been daily to above 3,000 of 


in the Winter Months by Mr. R. ScoTT MONCRIEFF 
) in Palestine, where there are above 1.0,000 JEWS M' DESTITUTE. 


Food, Drinking Water, Bedding, Clothing, and Shelter are now given. 
Jews are trained at Abraham's Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 
FUNDS Neeted Specially for Giving Work. The Distress is very great, and 
mcreased by of Jerusalem. 
avan. 


F.A. 6 Lombard ay 
Bankers: Messrs, DRUMMOND & ears. BARCL A} VAN, & CO. 
Secretary: E. A. FINN. 41 Parliament Street, 8. . 


METROPOLITAN DRI DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
GH ASSOCIATION. 
Voluntary Contributions. 
Gugplics of Water for Man end Beast in the 
ay ry sled. 
Messrs. TRITTON, Rawsou, BOUVSEIE, & Co. 
8. 17. M. W. TOMLIN, Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZHALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SURZ, 
among the LARGEST and High-claet 
Electric Listing” Hot and Good and ery 
F. GREEN Head 
Managers.... { LNDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, Londes, 


to the 
loner Grane Venchareh Avenas, B.C. or Branch Office, 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


To ALGERIA, TUNIS, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, 


The ORIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
— will leave LONDON on the 22nd February for a 56 days’ yachting cruise 
as above. 
Electric light, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine. 
Managers Anderson Anderson 


Lon 
particulars apply to othe Later op. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H,. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtair 
a plain English Education, a practical instraction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books, The Builling affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPIIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
grat: fully received by Messrs. Herries & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, and 
by theSzcrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S,W., where all communications 


should be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
B. EVANS CRONE, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,7 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Posticnton ofhow tne children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent on application. 


An Emigration me agree ry reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 


Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 


INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £56,000, Annual Subscriptions, £1,806. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 

Patron—Admiral THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Ohairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.8. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.B.G.8. 

of Home or Fensien to the Merchant Sailor when Ol@ 


out of have the benefits of this Charity; 
‘are unable t hundreds of A 


Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


meny from destitution. 
Office: 56 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, W. E. DENNY, 
758 
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| 
4 : Persons desirous of becoving Members are requested to apply to the SEcReTARY. When 
; Prop~ed they are immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, 
f and to the Library and and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
i a reduce: charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Gaineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; 
or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Orricz—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Law Courts FLEET STREET, 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
Directors. 
Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN J. HAMILTON, Esq. 


Wena ham-Carter, Esq. John Hunter, 
an powers Es. Beaumont WW Esq. 
Alban G. H. ME. David Powell. Esq. 
Husband” John G. Talbot, Keq., M.P. 


Hon. Huo 
A 


Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Sub- Manager Hone Fire Department—R. G. 
Capital at upandinvested £1,000,000 


Total Annual [ncome over 
Be ty! Policies which expire at Christmas me be renewed at the Head Office, 
the Agents. on or before the 9th day of Januar 
"The Terms and Conditions of Fire Insurances in the “ GUARDIAN ” are as liberal as those 
offered by other First-class Insurance Offices. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1836, 
Total Invested Funds.......... £8,149,829. 
Heap OFFICES: 
DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
All pating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUMS, will share 
in the Profits of their class for Two FULL YBARS, for the term endfhg 1893. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
Loypos Orrices: CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paidin Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C, 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated 


A.D. 1 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. OLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE 
FOR THE TEST VELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CONSULT 
PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full Particulars on to 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E-C.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL onsvRANOB COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICH IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000, 


" MELBOURNE Limited. 


200,000 
PAID-UP £500,000 

UNCALLED 500,000_1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND 410,000 


Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


Bawxurs—Bank of England, Ro Dablin, Messrs. 


EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


BAN. of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1361.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce._1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Tt ~ all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
efbanking connected with N. Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the 
The London Office receives fixed 
a - deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BANK, , Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 


CENT.INTEREST all purcesze 


on calculated on ances, wher 
below £100. ANNULTIES Pa Purchased Bela SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT. Forthe + ¥ of mint of Zarit receives smal! sums on 
per annum on each completed 
RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ST. GEORGES | HOSPITAL, Hyde Park’ Corner, 8.W.— 


The Week: of Governors solicit ADDITIONAL N 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 


Treasurers, 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
CHARLES L, TODD, Secretary. 


J. BR. MOSSE, Esq. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CA’ 
FACULTY OF 
The COUNCIL is about to APPOINTMENT of « PROFESSOR of ANA- 


proceed to the 
TOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. The stipend in = case will be £350 per 
annum, Applications, ether with printed copies of testimonials must be sent in on or 
before or further particulars apply 


February 10, 1893. 
University C ay Cardiff. JAMES, Registrar. 


13, 1892. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG.— ration 
Home ALL EXAMINATIONS and for COMMERCIAL LIFE. Special 
iit A.B CATTY in London after Christmas ; address, Meadow Lodge, Cambridge Park, 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 
ome Of ond. 3 July 12. —For further 


ReYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS 

The COURSE of STUDY ts arranged to fit an ENGINE tin 2 
Indie, “or the Colonica. “About FORTY FIVE. STUDENTS 
fepteinber For the of State will offer TWELVE Appoint. 
penta the indian Public Works Department and ‘TWO im the Indian’ Telegranhs 

Yer rement apply to the SkORETARY, at the College. 


Orang MILITARY COLLEGE. — Successful results 
systematically taught. Next Term, January 17 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A COMPETITIVE EXA- 

MINATION will be held on January 19, 20, 21, 189%, to fill up }— a Vacancies on 
the Foundation, and at least One Exhibition of £35 per annum.—For pardculars apply to 
the Hkap-MasTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND ND LITERATURE_LADIES' DIVISION. 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1893-93. 
lucation i Ladi astruction, Lessons, 
being utilized for Practical Education 
Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instruct 
There isa JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEXT TERM OPENS Monday, January 9. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. Il. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
BT. COLOMEAL DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the , in the Librarv, next Byzantiae Court, Crystal Palace. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superintendent Department. 


BISHOPSTONE MANOR, Sussex Coast.—The Rev. J. F. 

RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol). receives a few PU PILS to read for University Scholar— 

fz and Matriculation, Army Preliminary. and other Examinations; or for general 
Education. individual attention. Sea-side, undcr the South Downs. Post-town, Lewes. 


Dl HOTEL. Ola Established. 
in situation. Opposite Weert Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading 
Unequalled Cuisine. Excellent wines. Moderete €©ectric 

@ EO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


NO? SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
without the promptest charitable aid being available for the shipwrecked sailor him - 

self, or the urgent ities of his desolate widow and orphans, &c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
Maritime Relief of the Empire, with 


Through this National Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 


Instituted 1839 ; Incorporated 1350; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. —_ ym 
—— Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 


SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


This charitable fand, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing need 
will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the ful? 
benefit of the sufferers. 


(CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are. 
the buildings. Annual Expenses about £8400, towards which the 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


¢ 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTICNS 
IN AMERICA, [NDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithologieal Works. 
‘A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, LONDON. 


St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed property 


136 STRAND, W.C. axp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, ” 
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DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


“ESSENTIALLY A BOOK OF HISTORIC VALUE.”—Public Opinion. 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. By 
Grace JonNsTONE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The National Observer says :—“The book is written carefully and after much 
The memoirs contain many valuable anecdotes. The writing is very 


"Fic Werte —** This is a very readable book....This book, indeed, 
containe s few valgable liv told fally and fairly, of women who deserve to be 


STUDIES in LIFE and LITERATURE. By CHARLES 


T. Lusrep. With Introductory Sonnets. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
[Jn January. 


Confidence— Folly ise—H ypocrites—Love—Envy— 
Labour —Thoroughness—Oockery. 


VERA VITA, the Philosophy of Sympathy. Discovery 
of a New Element and its Conexion with al Lite, Practically Demon- 
strated in Keely's Researching Davip SINCLAIR. Author 
of “A New Creed.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. [Just out, 


SYRINGA: a Novel. By Arrucr N ESTORIEN, Author 
of * In Sin or Folly?” Crown 8vo. coth extra, 6s. 
The Saturday Review says :—“ Syringa is able and amusing. William Julian Le 
Normand is drawn with excellent skill, and his fellow-prig, Mooten, is scarcely 
less clever'y portrayed.” 


The HAUNTED HOUSE of CHILKA. By Colonel 


C.F J. Sxorrowe. Cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

of word-painting... ..The vivid Oriental colouring of this story is one of its 
many charms.” 

RACHEL RENO: a Romance of Wales. By Wiu14™ 
Earwey. Cloth extra, 3s.6d. The Academy says: a v in 
The Liverpool Courier says :—“ A very stirring story.” ————. 
HONOURED b wey, the WORLD. By Emmy Foster, 
Author of « ms to Custom,” “ The Folks of Fernileigh,” “‘ Bound by 
Fetters.” “The Squire of Oakburn, ” &c. Crown 8vo. paper cover, ls, 

The Whitehall Review says :—“ Miss Foster writes well, tells her story pithily, 

and recounts her incidents in a graphic manner.” 


ST. JOHN: a Poem. By Mary Beate. Crown 8vo. 


yo 
Review says :—* This is a pleasant, reverent poem ; the verse runs 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, 


Poetru, dc.) suitable for Publication in Volume form are —— to 
FURWARD consideration. MSS, read with promptitude, and, 
pay be published early in the New Year. New Cutalogue of Books 
ree. 


ADDRESS—DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 23. 6d. 


HIGH and LOW CHURCH. 


Being a Discussion relating to Differences of Views within the Church of 
eee ae connected with its Doctrine and Practice. By Lord 
ORTON. 


“This book will have a wholesome effect in showing how near the parties in the 
Church approach each other when their different views are treated calmly.” 
Spectator. 


PERCIVAL & CO., 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Second Thousand. Demy 8vo. 847 pages, in handsome cioth binding, 10s. 6d. 


NOTABLE WOMEN AUTHORS OF 
THE DAY. 


Biographical Sketches. #y HELEN C BLACK. 
Twenty-six Full-page Portraits and Autographs. 

Readers of fiction will welcome this volume as giving an insight into the home 
life, and bringing them face to face with authors whose wo:ks they are daily reading. 
DAVID BRYVE & SON, GLASGOW. 

London: SmmPxin, MarsHact, Hamicroyx, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


MODERN VIOLIN MAKERS. ond DEALERS. By the 


Author of “Old Violins and their Makers.” See momper’s issue of THE 
BAZAAR, whicn siso contains many other interesting articles, and huno-ireds of announce- 
kinds of Wanted ate Persons. 2d., 


ta of all Kinds of Property for . 

ofall jis. Office, 170 Strand. London 
Recently »ubliched. Imperial folio. ted on cardboard, 15s. 


GENEALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY 


of GREAT 6R(TAIN. 
Welsh, G and Wetten Lines, with Collateral 
Lanarks! hire. 
Chart, and the following 
bee: isg2. I am commanded by 
will convey Her thanks to the Kev. Robert 
magn ficen Chart + hieh he has had the kindness to present to 
(@igued) “Pomsoxsy.” 
: MACNIV IN & WALLACE. 138 
iGGS, 2% Old Bailey, E.C 


3d. in the ls.—HATOHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Chareb Services, 


Bomerrarion should have our LIST of NEW CHRISTMAS 
ATION BOOKS, of The largest 
Sop wt NY, Discount Booksellers, 304 Strand, and 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 927. JANUARY 1893 2s. 6d. 
OoNTENTS 
EARLSCOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. Chaps. L-V. 
PROFITABLE FARMING, AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR. By 
Joun Boyp KINNEAR. 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No.I. MARK’S 
RETURN, 
THE FRENCH IN WEST AFRICA. By P. 
A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 
MOBS, 
CHRISTIAN GREECE: BIKELAS AND THE MARQUESS OF BUTE, 
By Joux Sruart BLACKIE. 
ORNAMENT. By Sir HerpeerT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
OUR MISSION IN EGYPT. 
A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY ro JANUARY, 


Now ready, contains the Opening Chapters of a Serial Story by 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” 
ENTITLED ~ 


“THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE.” 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY 


CONTENTS : 


SUSAN CHASE, A, Mrs. Hexry Woop. Author of 
2 a “ East Lyon Chap. I. Lieutenant Carnegie. Chap. II. The Twenty-ninth of May. 
2. THE BIRTH ‘OF R By Faysy Rocuert. 
3. THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR VILLA. By M. E. Pewx. 


4. MISJUDGED. By Frvre Mayo. 
. THe TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS. By Cuantes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 8 


Jl'ustrations 
EDICAL, PRACTITIONER. A Serial Chap. 
at tame. Chap the Strubbery" Chas, ITT. ine Last Might 
= IV. Strawbe by M. Ellen Edwa 
7, AN ARCIST’S ROMANCE. 
6. THE LOST IDEAL. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series. No. 115. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for January, 
containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGRNVEN,” by 8. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mehs'ah,” “Court Roval,” &e., Chaps. 20 to 33— 
“CHAR \CTER NOTES; THE MON@Y-SPINNER '—“AT THE ICE. 
OF RUSTIC PSALMODY"— 
“THE SOUL'S AWAKENING"—"ULRICH OF LICHTENSTEIN 


“THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony, 
“ Heaps of Money,” &c., Chaps. 25 to 28. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 
Just ready, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE CITY and the LAND: a Course of Seven Lectures on 


w the Palestine Exploration Fund. By Colonel Sir CHaRLes WILSON. 
jor Come, Canon Wheres Besayt, Rev. W. WeicuT, W. M. FLinveas 


ond Canon DauToN 
Third Edition, Revised, cloth, 6s. 
HET and MOAB: Ferploretions i in Syria in 1881 and 1882, 


By Major Conner, LL.D., D.C 
‘ublished INE EXPLORATION FUND by ALexayper P. Wart, 
2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR OF P!'BLICATION, 
J ANUARY, 1893. 
HE COMING AUSTRIACUS. 


Wu 
NAVAL POSITION OF Capt. 8. Weimer, 
E*CHES OF SIR RE W. Basi, 


Kage Buu p. 
bru bigs IN TROOP-LEAD DING. IL Major G. F. R. 
TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 

Garden, London, W.C. And at all Railway Stations 

Offices : 15 York Street, Covent a | 4 


INDIA. 


Look out for “INDIA,” published on January 2, 1893, 
one inter: sted in the and welfare of our Indian 
represen t movement, Political 4 


néer the Editorshi pof Mr. H. Mouse Indian History 
bri ge. “INDIA ” will be publi on the < month, and will consist 
thirty-t wo pumbers be ubiiehed from time to time, 
report. of the Debstes on Iadian Qu: in Parliament and the republi- 
—— of histories! and currect . The Subse 
b is Six Philliags in England, ix Rup es 
spelen, at the of * INDIA.” 64 and 

‘Thousand copies of the January Number 


XUM 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & 00.’8 LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harpixe 


Cox and the Hon. Grratp T AScELLES. With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations 
in the Text by John Charlton, R. H. Moore, G. EB. Lodge, L. Speed, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“ Mr. Harding Cox has done his work exceedingly well, and he has succeeded in 
compiling a mas’ In Mr. Lascelles’ 
pages the tyro will find useful instructions and the experienced will discover hints 
worth noting.” — Field. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S “ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


BENTH CENTURY. By E. H. Leckxy. Eprrioy, 12 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, § vols.) 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo 32s. 

“ An attrective and valuable book, full of lessons to statesmen. Its chief interest 
lies, of course, in the light it throws upon the difficulties and pitfalls which beset 
the path of a strong and self-reliant nation in the making ; and from this cart of 
view it is one of the most important books that have been recently devoted to colo- 
nial history.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Tozopore 
Barnt, F.8.A., F.2.G.4. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
ef the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Piates, and 
104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s, 

“A very intere-ting book...... Strange as have been the tales which scholars 
have told the world, including even the of the topless towers of Ilium, 
nothing stranger bas been recounted than what Mr. Bent recounts in this 
volume.”—Glasgow Herald. 


AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. By L. P. Suinnes, B.A., of Kirg's College, Member of 
and sometime Finance Under-Secretary 
the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hexny Tuomas Buckur. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


being a Practival Handbook, with he we Accentuation, and Etymo- 
logical Anarysis throughout. Compiled by ARTHUR A, MACDON&LL, 
Ph.D., (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 4to, 42s, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp 


A. Procror and A. Cowper Ranyarp. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text. 4to, 36s. 
price 12., now ready. Cases for Binding can be obtained through all Booksellers. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS: the Autobio- 


y of Martha von Tilling. By BrerTHa von SuTTNER. Authorized 
slation by T. HotmEs. Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

*,° This is a translation of a romance which has | obtained a great success on 
the Continent nnder the name of “ Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object 
in this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of war, 
and to the possibility of a 4 a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of 
arbitration tribuna.s and mutual disarmament, 


New Serial Story by the Author of “‘THE HOUSE 
OF THE WOLF.” See LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JANUARY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON 
DE BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Staniey J. Wayman, Author 
of “ The House of the Wolf.” Chaps I.-IIL. 

REMINISCENCES Of EDINBURGH SOCIETY NEARLY FIFTY Y EARS 
AGO, By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” 

A FEAT OF By A. H. Brxsty. 

THE G&NTLEMAN OPPOSITE. By B. Carvron. 

THE “DONNA” IN 1892. I, By the Author of “Charles Lowder,” 11, By 
the EviTor. 

TWENTY FIVE YEARS OF VILLAGE LIFE. By Rev. J. Vavonay. 

THE MINISTER'S MONEY. By W. J. Lacry, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 


[us SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post ot following sete 
per anaum, paid in advance 
Any part of the United Kingdom 4182 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombase, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted im advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


8vo. 14s. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. By W.S. Lity. 


“ An important contribution to the apologetics of theism...... This great argu- 
ment, which involves a cri'ical examination of some of the main currents of modern 


Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-1890. By Roserr 


Lord Hovenron. In January. 


With Portrait. 8vo. 143, 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his 
Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E.Granr Durr. With some of 
his Indian and Minutes. Selected and Edited by Wurrter 
Sroxes, D, [ This day. 


Fourth Edition, greatly improved, with many New Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FREAM’S ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE MISSION of the CHURCH. By 


the Rev. Cuarves Gore, Editor of *‘ Lux Mundi.” 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo. 15s. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN; 


Design, Views, and Plants. By W. Rostxson, F.L.S. Third Editioa, 
with many fine additional Engravings. 


8vo. 9s. 


ARCHITECTURE: a Profession or an Art. 


By Norman Suaw, R.A., T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., and others. 


With Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations and Map, 
medium 18s, 


BATES’ RECORDS of a NATURALIST on 


the AMAZONS. A New Edition of the Unabridged Work. With a 
Memoir of the Author by Epwarp CLopp. [ This day. 


With Tables of Cartouches, Map, and Index, crown 8vo. 5s. 


MARIETTE’S OUTLINES of ANCIENT 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by 
Mary Broprick. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of 


CHARLES DARWIN. By his Son, Francis F.R.S. 


Library Edition, with 100 Illustrations by Pritchett, 21s. 


DARWIN’S VOYAGE of the “BEAGLE.” 


Or Popular Edition, Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO DARWIN’S VOYAGE. 
A New and Revised Edition. 


MOSELEY’S NOTES by a NATURALIST 
during the Vovage of H.M.S. “ Challenger” Round the World in the 
Years 1872-1876. With Map, Portrait, and Woodcuts, and a Brief 
Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“Crammed with good things for tae student of manners and customs ” 
lUustrated London News, 


Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: 


Cares, and Work. By Grorce Rag, 


his Clients, 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. 
From Marseilles to Pisa. A New Edition, with numerous New Mapes 
and a Chapter containing some Hints to 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. — 761 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 


[December 24, 1892. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER 1893. 
PITT PRESS SERIES. 


SOUVESTRE.—UN PHILOSOPHE sous les 


TOITS. Edited, with Notes, by H. W. Fvx, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
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